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FOREWORD 



This Bulletin, like previous ismes^ includes reports^ of 
research in progress or recently completed. With the 
exception of the long-term reaeftrch, it does not report 
" ngnin studies included in Bulletins 3 through 25 even 
'though they nay still be continuing. This issue, therefore, 
does not reflect all research relating to children in a 
given period but only that which was first reported to the 
Clearinghouse January through Hay 1970. 

The Clearinghouse has only s^h information about the 
studies as the abstracts provide. Publication references 
and plans are given by some of the investigatbrs but the 
Clearinghouse does not maintain bibliographic information 
on published reports of the studies. The reader who wishes 
to obtain further details about any of the projects reported 
should check professional Journals in the appropriate field 
or write directly to the investigator. 

For the Clearinghouse, 1 wish to thank those who have 
submitted reports on their own projects and those who have 
told us of other studies, and to acknowledge the valuable 
assistance of the Science Information Exchange, and the 
foundations which provide urn with information about their 
research grants. 



Charles Jf. Oershenson, Ph.D. 
Director, Research and Evaluation 
Children's Bureau, Office of 
Child Development 
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JlorsS: Beginning with Bulletin 27, Reaemrch Relating to Children 
^ will he prepared hy the BEIC Clearinghouse on Knrly Chlld-^ 
hood Education under the direction of ^Lilian G« Eatz, Ph.D« 
The publication will continue to appear, at least initialljr, 
in the^rtisent format, and mil nailing listo will he 
maintained." JttV'ealiigatora wishing to subait ahstracts of 
their research projects should address correspondence to£ 

'* Research Relating to Children 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Earljr Childhood 

Education 
Univereitjr of Illinois 
605 PennsjrlvsDia Avonus 
Urhana, Illinois 61601 



Respoo&ihilit'y for the Children's Bureau's Child Welfare 
Research and Demonstration Grants program has heen assigned 
to hoth Community Services Adainistration, Social and 
Rehahilitation Service and Children's Bureau, Office of 
Child Development. Social and Rehahilitation Service will 
f ocua «on those proJec]^a directly relisted to operating 
programs and delivery of services, while the Office of 
Chi^d Development will sponsor a hroader perspective of 
research in such areas as general child jievelopaent, child 
welfare, development of new program models, youth studies^ 
and family formation. All day care research will be the 
responeihllity of the Office of Child Development. 
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Note; The report* in this section 
concern resMTCh progrMs which ftre 
mors or iMSvContimioua* 



26-AA-l THE CHILD RESEARCU COUNCIL 

/ 

Purpose : To conduct life*spftn investigfttions of growth, develop^ntj and 
KdaptfttiOD of healthy voliuteer subjects. 

Subjects : 215 healthy aldclle and upper-»iddls class TOliuteere/f ros 
Denver , ages 1 year to 48 years* 

Methods : Current operation is llaited to analysis of data coMeoted since 
1930 in the areas of physical growth, roentgenograph io studiM of growth, 
nutritional intaJ^ss, health records, and selected areas of b/ochealcal and 
functional development. Data are being organised on electrcmic tape for 
cofliputer analysis* Projected activity in the CMlng year includes 
analysis and publication* 
Duration: 1930^ontinuing. 



Inyesttgator(s) : Robert McCauon, ll,D,, Director, Virginia A, Beal, 
II.P,H, , Hutrltlonlst, Edith Boyd, ll*D,^ Pediatrician^ Charlotte Hansaan, 
ll,D,, Anthropoaetrist and Assistant In Roentgenology, Marlon M, Maresh, 
M.D,j Roentgenologist, Aldula Meyers, Pb,D,, Heaatologlst, and Virginia B. 
Trevorrow, Ph^D-.^^ Biochesdst, Child Research Council, 4200 Ninth Ave,, 
Denver, ColOt 80220. 

Cooperating groupCs) ! University of Colorado Medical Center; CosBonwealth 
Fund; Hational Dairy Council; Gerber products Co*; Nutrition Foundation; 
Pilipps Foundation; National Institute pf Cblld Health and Huaan Develop- 
ment; Public Health Service, U« S« Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 

Publications : Reprint lists available froa Dr, McCaaaon. 
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26*AA-2 ANALYSIS AMD EVALUATION OF DATA FROU THE LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF CHIU) 

HEALTH AKD DEVELOPUENT BASED UPON UULTIPISCI PUHE AHD PERIODIC OBSERVA- 
TIONS OF INDIVIDUAL CUllDREN FROU BIRTH TO 18 YEARS 

Duration : ld30->cobti du log . 

Investigator(s) : Research has been discoDtioued, but tbe analyses of - 
'data anfl preparation of reports are being continued by individuals under 
tbe direction of Robert B. Reed, Ph.D., Professor and Head, Department 
of Biostatistics, Harvard School of Public Health, Boston, Hass, 02115. 



26-AA-3 |)\0NGITUD1HAL STUDY OF dllli) GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT ' 

Ipurpose : Program consists 'of study of adult personality,^ adjustment, 
^aDoagTng processes of individuals whose health, growth, personality 
development, and eiivironinent have been studied since birth. It included 
a study of the acting processes of their parents- in relation to physical 
and biochemical .Measures made earlier. It will include studies of:* 
parental childr^ariog attitudes and practices of two generations in tbe 
same families/^ constancy of autonomic response patterns to stress fro^ 
childhood to young^ adulthood and their relationship to psychosomatic 
disorders Xn adulthood; blood lipids in relatioesbip to body composition 
and cbange^ in composition. 

Investigiixor(s) ; Lester W. Sontag, |I*D., Director, Fels Research 
I Dstltuxe for tbe Study of Human Development, Antioch College, Yellow 
Sprins^f Ohio 45387. 

Cooperating group(s) ; public- Health Service, U, S. Department of 
HeaVth, Education, and Welfare > 



26-AA-4 LONGITUDINAL CROSS-CULTURAL STUDY OF HUMAN DEVELOPMENT ^ ^ 

Purpose : To observe tbe long->tenn effects of environment upoe growth 
aed Wealth , that is, tbe influence of envirc^nmental factors upon 
physical and mental development, and the elucidation of tbeir mode of 
action and interaction with genetic endowment* 

Subjects ; Several hundred males followed from prepuberty, all with four * 
grandparents from tbe sai>e limited' geographical zoee of southern Italy 
but now living in the markedly different cultures of Boston, Rome, and 
Palermo; other groups of 100 girls an(^ several huedred boys in Floreece, 
Italy and 200 girls in Bostoe* 

Methods : Repeated medical, anthropometric, and psychological examlna-* 
tions together with family interviews (with evaluation of cbildrearing* 
practices), nutrition, and sociocultural data* 

Findings : Reported in numerous articles in American and European 
Journals, Current work ueder analysis includes cross-cultural study ofq 
moral values, studies of biological age and its estimation, estimation *of 
socioecoDomic status across cultures, blood groups and temperament, and 
cbaegiog bemoglobie values in adolesceet males. Work involving further 
and continuing data collectioe includee predictioe^of growth vanlables, 
croas-^cultural study of creativity and its environmeetal determieants, a 
study of loft-*handed subjects in th^ relatively *'permissive" aed 
"intolerant" cultures of tbe United States and Italy^ and an analysis of 
menstrual symptoms ie both cultures. 
Duration ; 1956-1968. 

Invostigator(g) : Harben Boutourline Voung, M*D., Research Associate in 
Human Growth and Development^ Harvard School of Public Healthy Boston, 
Mas»^ 02110; present address: Harvard Florence Research Project, Via 
« Vonezia 10, Florence, Italy* 
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Cooperiitio^ group(p) ; Grftot Fouodfttion; wonnor GrOD Foundation; 
OTivottl CorporfttioD; Universities of FloroncCt Romo, mod Pslomio* 
Publications ; Perceptual aod Motor SIclllp 23:35-40, 1966; Bulletin of 
the Intemfctiooal Epidemiological Assoclatioo 12;1936, 1965; AMrlcao 
Jottrnal of Dlseaaes of Children H>6;5qe->577, 1963; papers and oth«r 
articles; one book planned, another possible* 



26-AA-5 BIOLOGIC ^ND EKVIRONHENTAL FACTOHS IH CH11J> DEVELOPIIBNT 

Purpose ; To investigate the relationship of biologic, genetic, and 
environmental factors in the parents-^including events during pregnancy, 
labor, and dGiivery~to normal and mbnormal development of offspring* 
Expected byproducts of investigation are relationships of these factors 
to pre^ancy wastAge in the form of earjy fetal death, perinatal 
mortality, iniant and childhood mortality, and estimates of incidence of 
different types of abnormalities* In addition, detailed growth curved 
' for children from birth to six years of age will be derived on a 
, longitudinal basis, as will estimates of illnesses and injuries in 
infancy and the preschool child. 

Su bjects ; Members of the Kaiser Foundation Health Plan— a prepaid 
mefiical care program-*who reside in the San Francisco-East Bay area. 
Methods ; Study is of a prospective, longitudinal type for both mother 
and child* Observations are made od the gravidas in the Department of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology, and^ on the children in the Pediatric Depart- 
ment, and are supplemented by special interview^ and laboratory 
examinations* Physicians' observations are systematized and made more 
uniform* Special efforts are made to obtain information on members of 
study who do not return to the plan for medical care* ^ 
Duration; July 1959-continuing* 

I nyestigator ( s) ; Jacob Yerushalmy, Ph*D*, Professor Biostatist'ics, 
ITh^iversity of California School of Public ^H^alth, Berkeley; Stephen 
Thomas, ll*D*, Director, Department of Obstetrics and Gynecology, and 
Edgar Schoen, ll*D* , Director, Department of P^iatri'cs, ^Kaiser Foundation 
Hospital, Oakland, Calif* 

boopbrating groupfsj ; Peraanente Medical Group; Kaiser Foundation 
R'^aearch Institute*' 

Publications: Journal of Pediatrics 71;2;164-*172, August tGi^i; Pediatrics 
a9;g40"'94I. 1967; American Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecology 86;4^505- 
518, February 15, 1964; other articles* ^ 



26-AA-6 THE BERJCELEY, CAUF091HIA GftOWTH STUDY j ^ ^ 

^ it 
^ Purpose ; A study of the mental and physical growth of normally healthy 
persons from birth in 192^-1929 to, the present* 

Subjects : 60 full-*term, healthy newborns, born in Berkeley, Calif* 
hospitaXs of white, English->spemklng parents, if parents were 
iiitereated»a somewhat selected abovo-average group; 140 offspring of 
those subjects, age rangd from a few months to about 20 years, seen 
irregularly, but same data (appropriate for age) collectc^d that vor^ 
collected for their parents; 

Methods ;. Tests of mental and motor development; pediatric examination; 
interviews at frequent intervals during growth beginning in first week 
of life* At all visits, inquiries made concerning current health and 
recent illnesses. Anthropometrics, body pho'tographs, and skeletal 
X-rays taken at most a^es* Socioeconomic data available. Adult recdr,ds 
include mental tests, physical examinations, anthropometrics, "and' curri^nt 
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stattis interview. Studies of physical aspects of growth include analyses 
comparing health bistoTiea with physical growth an^ with skeletal 
'teaturation.. Some parent-child relations in susceptibility to illness 
could be studied. Emotional and other personality variables^studied for 
consistency, and in various interrelations with maternal behavior in 
infancy, birtb histories, socioedonomic status; intellectual and physical 
growth. 

Duration : JJ^it-continuing. 

I DvestigatoT(B^) ; Nancy Bayley/ Ph.D., and Dorothy H. Eichorn, Ph»D., 
Research^ Psychologists, Institute of Human Development, University of 
California, Berkeley ^ Ca lif . 94720. 

Publications : American Psychologist 23:1:1-17, 1968; Jionograph of the 
Society for Hesearch In Child Development 28, 1963; Growth Diagnosis . 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959; others. 



26-AA-7 BliEDFORD, OREGON BOYS* GROWTH STUDY 

Purpose : To construct physical and motor growth curves of 7 to IS 

years of age; to relate physical and motor traits to physiological 
maturity, physique type, sociopersonal adjustment, interests, and 
scholastic aptitude and achievement. 
% Subjects : Cross-sectional samples^: 40 boys at each age 9 through IS 
years, lonf^itudinal samples: 100 boys at ages 7, 9, 12, and IS years, 
tested annually to IS years. 
^ Methods : Construction of grpwt^ and growth acceleration needs; extent 

of indiifidual differences; contrasting extreme groups on various tests; 
■ z^o*-Qrder, partial^ and mpltiple correlations; factor analysis; 
^^^mfultiple regression equations; Special studies of athletes; and profile 
, charts of outstanding athletes. 
^ Endings ; Contained in 62 master's and doctor's theses to date. 

Duration : October 195S-June 196S. 

I'nvestigator(s) i H. Harrison Clarke, Ed.D. , Research professor of 
Physical Education, University of Oregon School of Health, Physical 
^ ' Education, and Recreation, Eugene, Ore. 97403. 

Cooperating group^(s) ; Oregon State Education Department; Southern 
Oregon College; Office of Scientific and Scholarly Affairs, University 
of Oregon Graduate School; Athletic Institute^ Cbicago. 

Publication^ : Series of brochures planned, to be published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., EnglOwood Cliffs, N. J. 



26-AA''S GRU^VTH OF PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGICAL PATTERNS IN INFANCY ^ 

Purpose ; To investigate the origins and course of development of 
Individual differences in neonates. (See Hesearch Relating to Children . 
Bull. Ho. 21-AA-e.j' ^ 
Subjects : Normal, healthy full-term babies^ 2 to 5 days old, born at, 
Bronx Uunicipal Hospital Center. r 

Methods : A neonatal behavioral profile established in prior studies in 
this laboratory will be used. This profile includes behavioral and 
heart rate ratings on excitation, soothing, feeding, sleep, and non- 
^^timulus periods of observation. Neonates will be followed at two weeks, 
and one, two, three, and four months of age to measure the stability of 
early-appearing traits and their relation to later behavioi*s* 
Findings ; Data will be analyzed with respe<;t to 8ta|)lllty of eaj^ly- 
appearing behaviors and relationship between neonatal behavior and 
maternal and birth history. 
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Dwration ; 1^66-continuiDg. 

Inve»tlgator(6) : Wftgner H» Bridger, ll*D*, AesocfEt* Professor of 
Psychlfttry, and Beverly Birns, Ph*D*, Assistant J^rofeseo^ of P^/cbology, . 
Albert Eiosteiii College of Uedicio.^, Yesbivft University, Bronx, 
10461* * 

Cooperating group(s) : National Institute of Mental Uealt^, Public 
Health Service, U» S» Department of Uoaltb, Education, and Welfare* 
Public at i ops : 1 n Early Expetlence and Bebayior ;^ Psycbobiology of Develop" 
pentT Grant~M ew to n and Seymour L^vlne (Kda.>» S pringxield. 111* : CbarXes 
CTThomas, 1966, $26.50; ' Psycbosomatic lledicine 26:3X6, 1966; jCbitd 
Development , September 1965; otbers. 
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Purpose: To develop standarde and norms* of physical growth iVid devolop'- 
metvt of normal, healthy children pf the Philadolphta area. 
Subjects : White and Negro children, male and female* Data are 
longitudinal (usually annual), based on two major samples: birth to 7 
years, and 7 to 17 years* Cephalomotric (measurement o£ hpad, face, ^ 
Jaws) and somatometric (trunk, limbs) standards of second group (white, 
Negro) are already available; those of first group (white only) will be 
within the year* * ^ 

kletbods:' Cephalomotry and^somatomotry . HGtasUrements are linear, trans*- 
verse, sagittal, circumferential, skin thickness (via sUn calipers). 
X-ray films of left hand (routinely) and of upper arm or lover leg 
(reduced nuntber of oa&es); also of head apd face in norma lateralos 
sinistra and norma faciales (roontgenographio xophalometry ).. tkental 
models are taken in most cases. Histories secured are: (1) familial 
In terms of ethnic background and socioeconomic status; (2) medical , 
(illness) and dental (occlusion, dental s-tage, oral habits); (3) j|;;en6tic. 
In terms of the familial occurrence of trait(s} being considered. All 
data may be referred to several age categories: (1) chronological age 
(C.A.); (2) dental or eruptive age (D.A?); (3) skeletal or biological 
age (S.A*). All data have been put on microfilm, cbded, and stored in 
computer memory* (1) School Series : initially based on 600 normal, ^ 
healthy white school children from five Philadelphia schools, 6 to 12 
years of>-age (ultimately followed to 22 schools)* These children have 
provided the core data upon which our 7-^ Zq 17--yoar standards are based* 
(2) Negro American Series : based on the semiannual study of some &00 
elementary school children. These children have provided tbe core datm 
upqn which, our 7-^ to 17-'year standards are based* (3) Orthodontic 
Series : now numbering some 2,700 children from the Orthodontic Clinlrcs ^ 
of the University of Pennsylvania (2,200) and the Children's Hospital 
(500). All of those ^children have been followed through their treatment ' 
course (two to four years, average). On about 10 Q|prcent of them there 
are posttreatment fqllowup studies* (4) Cloft PalOTe Serios t in 
cooperation with the' Children's Hospital. These data are, for, the most 
part, single preoperative roentgenograph ic cephalomotric, plus selected 
somatometry (H, w, shoulder B, chest B and D, hip B, etc*)* There are ^ 
some 600 such records; In about 10 percent there are followup data* 
(5) Copley's Anemia Series : based on* some 120 children. HeaSuremonts, ^ V 
X**ray films, f tmlllogenetlc hutoriea, and therapeutic treatment. Data ^ 
are longitudinal, on as uilGai\basis. (6) Bpdocrine and Chromosomal 
Series : seen on h ref^f^al hasis from Children's Hospital. Data are^ 
f ollowup, though sporMidal^y and irregularly so. 

Investigator(s) i Wilbon H. Crojgman, Ph.D., LL*D* , Direetor, Philadelphia^ 
Center for Research in Child Growth, and Professor and'Chairman, Depart** 
ment of Physical Anthropology, and (looffrey F* Walker, B.D.S*, Director 
of the Philadelphia Center for Craniofacial Biology, and Research 
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of Orthodontlcix ^ ^ 
of Anthropology, Unitersi^ 
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Associate in Orthodontics 
^ Gradmtte Medicine/ Unl 
yrancis Johnston, F 
^ Texas, AustlnXTex* 7871 

' Cooperating grMp(s) ; Cbi'ldren's HOBpiHsl of Philadelphia;, Fhlladelj^ia 

Board of public Eaucation^ Sct^ool Systemy Archdiocese of Philadelphia; 
^ National Institute of Dental Research aodXKation^ Institute of Child 
Health and Human DeTelopnent, ^Public Healtli Service. U* Department 




of 



Health, Education, and Welfa»*\ 

Publications ; Honograph ^f the Society for ft^earch. in Child Develop-* 
ment platmed* 
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Ernst^ 
Handicap 



pometl^d me 

Leona ll;^^yer,^«p 
!ente^,"'Pac3t^^ Medical 

iate .Pronssor of Medi , 
biff, M,Do ^diatrician 

^ ^£»«d Children^ and Saul J, 

professor of. pediatrics, ui^versity of California 
Fran&sco, Calif* 94122* 

CQopermting group(s)^ NatioiiU Institlite^of Mental Hea 
Service, u7 S* Department of .Health, Educatioh; tfnd Wolf 
Publications ; Amerj^can Journal dt, Diseases of Children 1 
tmi fcfaild "Development 40:1:31544^^ yarch 1^65; Journal 
62:5:63X-*640, Hay 1963; Journal of Clinical Endocrinology 
22:1127r=1129, November 




LONCUTUDIKAL STUtHf OP DSmOFAClhL^ SXELETAL\ FtnTSlCAL GROfflk, AHO 
IfUTElTlGN OF CBlIiiBEN < V 

Purpose; To study t^e dontofacial ficrowth of children, standard^ of 
nutrition, caries inc^e^ement as related to nutritio^^ assessment a^ 
skeletal age as relateil to facial growth, variations in physiqne and its 
effect on dentofacial gi^th* Twins are also being studied to detexi^ine 
heritable traits* 

Subjects ; .400 chi4dF^>^f including 40 pairs of twins, ages 3 to 18 yea^, 
who have laeen observed for periods of 3 to 10 years. 

Methods ; Cephslograms, hand \ wrist, and calf X*rays, intraoral X-rays, 
study casts, anthropometric measuremeats, photographs, oral examination, 
and one^eek food diary, Chi\luon are examined every six months until 
14 years of age, 
Durstion r 1950^-oontinulng. 

Investlgiatorfs) ; Bhlm S, Sava^a,. D^,D, , M,S,, Professor and Chairman, 
Child Study Clinic, ^yniversityW Oregon Dental School, Portland, Ore, 
97201; . \ ^ \ \ 

Cooperating groupfs) ; ^Oregon St|kte Boa^ of Dental Examiners; Tektronix 





Foundation, Inc,; Hedicml Research Fouii^mtion of Oregon; Hmtionml Dairy 
"Council: National Institutes of Health,. Piiblic Health Service, 'U, S« 
Depsrtmeht of Health, £ducation,XMnd Welfare* 

Publicati6ps : Growth 31, 1967; Hman Biology , Hay 1967; Archives of 
Oral Biology 12, 1967; others* 



26-AA-12 RADlOGRAPBlC STANDARDS OF REFERENlCH SKELETAL DEVELOPHENT OF CHlli)R£<i* 
RETISIONS AND HEW STANDARDS 

Pwpose ; To'^evelop radiographic standards of reference for skeletal ^ 
development of children* (See flesfearch fletotipg to Children .^ Bull* Ho* 
21*AA-12«) 

Hethods: Between 1937 and 1962 series of filins of approximately l,tiOO . 
healthy Cleveland children were used to prepare standards for the hand 
and wrist, the knee, and the foot.and ankle* These standards display a 
modal (moderate) rate of development , of each bone in these three regions 
^ of the growing skeleton as they appear at regular intervals between birth 
and adulthpod* 

InvestigatoVCs) ; S, Idell Pyle, Ph*D*, Research Associate in Anatomy, 
. Case Western Reserve University Sc&ool of Hedicine, Cleveland,. Ohio ^44106; 
William Greulich, Ph*D*, Research Biologist, national Institute of 
Child Health and Hunan Development, Bethesda, Hd* 20014, and 6taff of the 
National Center for Health Statistics involved in the National Hefilth 
^ Survey, Public Health Service,^ S« Department^ of Health, Education, an<k 

. \ Walfare, Washington, D, C, 20201*v ^ ^ 

Cooperating groupCe) ; Bolton Study (Cleveland); Department of Haternal 
and Child Health, Harvard University School of Public Health* 
Publications: A Radiographic Standard jOf Reference for the Growing Knee , 
S, ^delX Pyl* and H, li~ Hoerr* Springfield, ill*: Charles C« Thomas, 
1969; in 1965 a special standard of reference for the hand and wrist of ^ 
. children ages .5 to 17 was selected from the standard plates included in 

the .1959 Greulich and Pyle atlas for use in conjunction with the National 
Health Survey of American Children, unpublished* 



26^-13 > COLLABORATIVE STUDIE^IH CEREBRAL PAI^Y AND OTTHEE NEUROLOGICAL AND 
SENSCftY DISORDERS OP ^fFANCY AND CHlli)HO0D 

Purpose : To investigat^\ factors and conditions affecting parents: 
(l) conditions of pregnancy itself, such as infections, trauma, bleelllng, 
drugs, progress of labor; (2) environmental factors influencing 
mother, such as social and economic conditions, emotional stress, and 
medical care; (3) biological "factors in parents, such as age, parity, ^ 
medical and reproductive histbry, and immunologic characteristics; 
(4) genetic background of parents^ To investigate in the offspring:^ 
disorders of tlie nervous system ^f all products of concejitloh^ at time 
of 'delivery or a^earing during infancy or early childhood, ini^ludlng 
cerebral palsy, mental subnormaUf^r^ behavioral disorders, etc* . A 
detailed investigation of the independent variables will be directed 
toward the reevaluat\pn of the effect of factors already suspected, 
th^ elucidation of th#s;mechanlsm through which these factors are 
operative; and the discovery of factors neither presently known nor 
susp'^ected* 

Subjects : Approximately d^^QpO live births per year from collaborating 
institutions for five yearQ*^^ff spring followed until i^chool age* 
Methods: Analysis ^of pooled information collected in a uniforii way in 
a mimiber of medical centers throughout the country from women sttidied 




duri^ pregnancy and from tbeir offspring followed throughout infancy 
and early childhood. Intensive study of limited number of cases; less 
intensive study of as many damaged children and abnormal pregnancies a& 
possible. , 
Dura££on: 1956-continuing. 

XnvesttgatorXs) K Heina Berendes, National Institute of Neuro- 

logicaX Diseases a^ Stroke, Public Health Service, U« S. Department of 
Health, Education, ^od welfare, Bethesda, Hd, ;20014. Collaborating 
institutions: Yale U^!^ei^ity, Hew Haven, Conn.; Charity Hospital, Hew 
Orleans, La,; Johns Hop&^ps University School of Medicine, Baltimore, Hd.; 
Boston Lying-in Hospital /^^^{^Idren's Hedical Center, Harvard University 
(Warren Anatomical Huseura), Boston, Hass.; University of Minnesota Medical 

hool, Minneapolis, Mlnnr; Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center and Hew 
Ycirk Medical College, Hew York, H. Y« ; Children's Hospital of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, H. Y.; University of Oregon Medical School, Portland, Ore,; 
Chlld^n's Hospital of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania Hospital,' Philadel-'' 
phla, Fm,; Brown University, Providence, R. I,; University of Tennessee 
Medic^^cbool, Menptils, Tenn, ; Medical College of Virginia, Bichmond, Va. 
Pufeliigirtl6iis : Bibliography available from Dr. Bereiides; in Besearch ^ 
Methodology, and Heeds in Perinatal Studies , Chapters 5 and 6, S; 3, 
Cblpman, A; M* Lllienfeid, B, Greenberg, and J* F, Donnelly (Eds*)* 
Sprlngf leld,^ iti^l Charles C* Thomas, .1966* 



26^A-14 METHODS IH CHAEACTER ^EVGLOPMBNT 



Purpose : ^o develop more effective methods in character development in 
cooper a tio^NQTith ^families and character-training agencies* x^^^^^^^^^^ 

breadth 

vision^ and strength of purpose*) 
Children ££d ^families throughout the United States. These 




es, YMCA's, and schools, and participate as ^l^ndi vidua 1 



of sc 
Subj< 

are in chu 
families* 

Methods ;. .The metlxods ol development are based on action research, in 
which the participa^its^ coopeica^* with the laboratory, using methods ol 
cosclentist researctis. Ope'n-eno^d reports on research goals constitute 
the basic .body 6f res^rch data*\. An analysis of these data serves as t^e 
basis t<^ the development of new procedures and for the scientific 
reports wjiicb are published concerning it* 

FiiKlliigs : Reports have b^n prepared concerning hypotheses being tested 
in the and character-bull^ding vagencies. Most of the findings 

relate ^to the home, learning, decisionnaJcing, and methods for character 
develoi^ment, ^ius descriptions of ag^e-level potentials, especially for 
decisionmaking. 
Duration: 1935-continulng/ 



Inyestlgator(s) : Ernest M* Ligon^ Pb.D*, Director, ^nd staff. Union 
Col lege N^aracter Besearch Project, 10 Hott Terrace, ^Schenectady, H, Y* 
12308* X.^^ 

Cooperating group(s) : Lilly Endowment, Inc. 

PubllcatlonsJ xAar Potential; _A Record of Research : How to stand 

Up for What You Believe . Herbert J* Petweller> Hew York: Association 
Press. 1966; The MarynCge Climate . Ernest M* Ligon and Leona J* Smith. 
St* Louis, iloTl Bethany ^ress, 1963; others* 
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26nU-15 LONGITUDINAL STUDIES Of CHILDREN WITH CEIANIOFACIAL BIRTH DEFECTS 

Purpose : To study the epidemiology, genetics, morphology, physiology, 
and postnatal development of congenitally deformed cranioC^cial 
structures. * 
Si d»Jects : 2,000 subjects. 

Method sT Host subjects were initially studied jls infants. Procedures 
Include roentgencepbalometry and tomography, dental ca3ts, photographs, 
and speecb and bearing, psychosocial, and pediatric evaluations. 
Uurati on : 1949-cod tinuing . g * 

D.D.S. , Director, Center for 
of Illinois Medical Center, Chici^go, 

111, 60612, 

Cooperating groupjs) : Illinois State Pediatric Institute; National \ 
Institutes of Health,. Public Health fTervice, U. S« Department of Healtli^ 
Education, and Welfare. 

Publications : Multiple articles in Journals of dentistry, medicine, 
public health, speecb and hearing, psychology, and research; list of 
publications available from Dr. Pruzanslcy. 



lDvestlgator<a) :. Sa^el Pruzansky, 
Craniofacial Anomalies, University < 



26-^-16 STUDY OF INFANT TWIN PERSOHAUTY DEVELOPMENT 

Purpose : To gai^n further understanding of normal personality development 
of identical twins, and of the Interaction between environmental and 
constitutional factors; specifically, :to define personality differences 
in identical twins and to find explanations for these differences. 
Subjects : Infant monozygotic twins iq an ihtact family. 
HethodsT When a diagnosis of multipl^i^regnancy is made, permission is 
requested of parents and obstetrician tt>-^.c^tact the family for. the study.. 
One or two prenatal interviews are held with^he parents, and a researcher 
is present at the delivery to make direct observations of the delivery 
process and tb^ earliest postnatal period for each twin. Zygosity is 
determined by studies on the placen^ta and cord blood. Twins are observed 
in tbe pediatric nursery and given a neurological examination, which is 
repeated at age one. Home visits are made several times a year and 
involve observation of the twins, questioning of the parent^ about the 
twins* growth and development apd their own reactions to the twins. 
Particular attention is t>aid to those interacting physiological and 
psychological features which tend toward further differentiation and thase 
which favor tbe maintenance of similarity between identical twins. The\ 
way in which nongenetic constitutional factors influence the family ^ 
environment as experienced by each twin will be carefully noted. 
Duration : January 1967-1960. ^ 
Investigator(s) : William Pollin, M.D., Chief , James Stabenau, M,D», and 
Martin G. Allen, M.D., Clinical Associates, Section on Twin and. Sibling 
Studies, Adult Psychiatry Branch, National Institute of Mental Health, 
^ _ Public Health Service, U. S, Depfrtment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

Bethesda, Md. 20014; Axel Hoffer, M.D., Assistant Clinical Director, 
Massachusetts Mental Health Center, 74 Fenwood Rd. , Boston, Hass. 02115. 



26^AA"17 YOUTH RKPOftTS 

Purpose : To collect and analyze opinions and values of high school age 

" youths 

Subjects : 250 high school students. 

Methods : Students were randomly chosen, with tbe aid of school officials. 
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front youth enrolled in college preparat^^ry^ courses in high schools 
selected to give coverage of ^nr^^c^^ndsub urban scbools iii eacb of 12 
metropolitan areas in th^ Unitej^^tates* Eacb student is sent a set of 
sboi^t open-ended questions^atkd asked tb^report on tbe range \of opinions 
in bi^ Bcbool or neigh^prliood group, iociAiding bis own opinio or not, as 
be pleaBes. It is^^Mtlcipated tbat tbe panel will be intervielved in this 
way tbree or fpuar times per year. Replies ^re coded for content- 
analysis is-both quantitative aod qualitative* 

Fi^^i^^r^ Tbe metbod mail interviewing is\quite successful witb this 
FHS^of studen-ts, ^ 
ipuration : ^ Spring 1969rc<^^nuing, 

Investigator (s) : Blizabieth Uerzog, Pb.B*, Project Director, SociiLl 
Re^arcb Group, George Washington University, 2401 Virginia Ave*, »*W., 



and Evaluation Division, Cbildren*^s Bureau, Office of Child Development, 
IJ, 3l Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D, 

20201* 

Publications : Teenagers Discuss the *'Generation G>p''--Tfoutb Reports Mo. 1 , 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1970. 
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GRpWTH AND DEVELOPME]s|Y 



26'BA-2 



General 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF YOUNG CHIU)E£H IN RESIDENTIAL CARE 

Purpose ; To assess tbe development of young cbildreD in residential 
nurseries; to study, tbe way in wbicb structured cbaracteristics of tbe 
nursery affect tbe language used by tbe staff and tbe language develop- 
ment of the cbildren. 

Sjg>Jecte : Cbildren under age five wbo bave been in residential nurseries 
for at least six montbs, 

Itetbods ; Tbe intellectual development, affectional relationsbips, and 
behavior problems of 30 tvo^year-^lds in residential nurseries are 
compared witb those of 30 two^year-^lds living at borne. Language develops 
ment of dS children in nurseries is assess^, and observational sttidies 
are made of staff talk and activity and staff-cbild interaction in 13 
residential nurseries* 
Duration ; 0ct6ber 1967-October 1972* 

Investigator (s) r Jack Tizard, Pb*D*, Professor, Barbara Tizard, Pb*P*, 
Eesearcn Officer, and Anne Joseph, B*A*, Researcb Assistant, Department 
of Cbild Development, Institute of Education, London University, 57 Gordon 
Sq. , London, W*C. It England. 

Cooperatipg group(s) ; ^ Dr* Barnardo's Society; Cburcb of England 
Chiidren's>7 Society; National Cbildren^s Home* 
Publications ; Monograph iip preparation; articles planned. 



IDENTIFICATION OF PBESCHpOL CUlU)REH VrITH.K)TEHTIAL LEARNING DIFFICULTIES 

Purpose : To identify and examine prescbool cbildren, entering kinder* 
garten in the fall of 1969, wbo showed signs or symptoms of developmental 
delay or deviation; to initiate a program of parent training and counsel-* 
ing; and, at ttve time of school entry, to plan appropriately, consult witb 
teacbers, and provide special services if necessary* 
Subjects : 226 cbildren and tbeir motbers* -iw 
MetnodflT A developmental questionnaire, prepared with medical consul* 
tants, was sent to parents witb an accompanying letter. Home visits were 
made for parent-cbild observation and informal screening* Selected cases 
received followup, testing, observation in nursery school, parent train-^ 
ing, and counseling, and at school entry, teachers were consulted* 
Findings ; Behavioral and emotional problems were identified* 
Duration ; September 196d*^eptember 1969* 

Investigator (a) ; Gertrud L« Wyatt, Pb*D«, Director, Psycbological and 
Speech Therapy Services, Wellesley l^blic Scbools, Wellesley, ^ass* 02161* 
Cooperating group(s) ; Office of Education, U. S* Department of Healtb, 
Education, and welfare* 

Publications : Paper presented at American Orthopsycbiatric Association 
Heeting, San Francisco, Harcb 1970* Paper prepared for American Journal 
of Ortbopsycbiatry * Mimeographed progress report available. 
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Physical 



STUDIES IN GROWTH AND DEVEU^PHENT IN WESTERN CANADIAN INDIANS 

Purpose ; To atudy cross-sectional growth and skeletal maturity data of 
Western Canadian Indians In order to further clarify the Issue of the. 
effect* of envlroQDental v. genetic factorli In human growth* 
Subjects : All avallUble children In five Indlin communities In British 
ColumblT and the Yukon; further studT will Include some semlurbanlzed 
groups. 

Methods ; Children were measured anthropometrlcally with the use of 
techniques advocated by Tanner; also, skeletal maturity and cortical 
Indices on hand^rlst radiograph* were measured In all subjects* Result- 
ing data are considered In the context of a larger study on nutrition and 
health. 

Finding s; Data Indicate difference* In developmental patterns In the 
first two groups studied. 
Duration : Harch 1968-contlDulng* 

InYestlgator(s) : Reported by John A. Blrkbeck, H.B., Ch.B.j Assistant 
Professor, Department of Pediatrics, University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver 168j British Columbia, Canada, 

Cooperating group(s) : Division of HumJin Nutrition, School of Home 
Economics, and Department of Anthropology and Sociology, University of 
British Columbia, 

Publications: American Journal of Physical Anthropology 31;391-398, 1969* 



26-CC-l DEVELOPMENT. OF SENSORY ANALYZERS 

Purpose ; To Investigate sensory and percepttial development during 
Infancy, 

Subjects ; Neonates and older Anf ants. 

Methods ; psychophysiological /studies of the orienting refle\, of the 
ef f ects-of continuous stlmulaxloD on arousal level^ and of learning and 
conditioning during early life. 
Duration: July 1969-not reported, 

1 nvestlgator(s) ; Yvonne Brackblll, Ph.D,, Professor o{ Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, and Pediatrics for Psychology, Georgetown University Hospital, 
iv ashing ton, D, C, 20007, 

Cooperating group(s) ; National Science Foundation; National Institute 
of Mental Health, Public Health Service, U. S, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Publications: Information available from Dr, Brackblll, 



26-CU-l A STUDY Of THE RELATIONSHIP OF ARTICULATION AND SPEECH SOUND IDENTIFICA- 
TION ABILITIES OF NORMAL SPRADNG AND SPttECH DEFECTIVE CHIU>REN 

0 £H£R2S£^ Investigate the relationship of articulation and speech sound 
^. ' Identification abilities of children with normal speech and tl|ose with 
functional artlculatory defects; to determine If -speech defective chil- 
dren's Identification errors are significantly more frequent with sounds 
whl^h they mlsartlculate than with sounds they produce correctly. 
Subjects ; Experimental group of 15 kltidergarten children with /w/ for /r/ 
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substitutions; control group of 15 kindergarten children witb no articula- 
tory errors; ftod developmental group of 15 nursery school children in top 
25 percent of tbeir peers in sound production. 

Methods : Identification task w» composed of four tests with a total of 
TS contrasting vord pairs. The stimuli in each pair differed from one 
another by one phoneme. Test 1, four /r/-/w/ contrasts in initial 
position; Test 2, four acoustically similar contrasts in initial position; 
Test 3, tour acoustically dissimilar contrasts in initial positions Test 
4, tbree vowel contrasts in medial position. All stimuli were tape 
recorded and matched for minimal differences of duration, loudness, pitch, 
inflection, and voicing characteristics. Trained adult listeners Judged 
the paired words to be well matched on all paraAeters^ All stimulus items 
were subjected to varying degrees of distortion on a co^it[kuum which ranged 
from no distortion to maximum distortion. Subjects re^dmj^eil by poiivting 
to the appropriate picture. ^ 

Findings : Correct identification of speech sounds is positively related 
to the subject's ability to correctly produce the'sounds^ Poor identifi- 
cation of souods was related to specific articulatory errors rather than 
a general perceptual deficiency. 
Duration : January 1969-June 1970. 

Investi^ator(s) : Lorraine II* llonnin, Ph*D, Candidate, Professor of Speech 
Pathology, California State College, Los Angeles, Calif. 90032, 
Cooperating group(s) : Belmont School District, Bing Nursery School, and 
Ruth Wood Nursery School. ^ ^ 

Publications : Study will be available from Stanford University Library, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 



Intellectual 



26-DA-l ^NUTRITIQK AHO INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 

Purpose ; To investigate the relationship between nutrition, especially 
during the first two years of life, and intellectual performance in school 
and in later life; to study the role of social and environmental factors 
in intellectual development. 

Subjects : School children and mothers of infants in Philippine rural 
coBUBuni ties. 

Methods : Data concerning children's diets have been collected by intern- 
viewers and from records of family expenditures, and children have been 
tested in the schools with a nonverbal intelligence test developed for 
use in the Philippines. 
Duration : Not reported-continuing. 

1 nyesti^ator ( s ) : George M. Guthrie, . Pb,D. , Professor of Psychology, and 
Helen a7 Guthrie, Associate ^Professor of Foods and Nutrition, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, Pa* 16602. 

Cooperating group(B) : Child Study Center, Philippine Normal College; 
U. Department of D e f ense . 

Publications : Institute of Philippine Culture Papers, No* 6, 129-146^ 
1960 ^available in U* S« from Cellar Book Shop, Detroit, Mich*); 
Philippine Journal of Psycbology 1:26-^34, 1968; Philippine Nonverbal 
Intelligence Test , distributed in the U, S. by Researcn Psycboloffists 
Press, 1966; Chlldrearing and Personality Development in the Philippines * 
University Park, Pa.: The Pennsylvania state University Press^ i9be* 
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THE EFFECTS OF ASSESSIIENT AND PER30NALIZ£D FKOGRAIIUING ON SUBSEQUENT 
^NTbXLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF PRElClNDlSRGAHTEN AND KINDERGARTEN CHIU)REN 



Purpose ; To evaluate a program of Individualized iDStruction designed to 
increase intellectual development of i^hildren* 

Subjects : 100 prekindergarten children randomly selected froiD lO school 
districts; 180 children in six kindergarten classes* 

Methods : A one-year prekindergarteh experiment with first group of 100 
children idcluded assessment of each child's developmental skills through 
new tests and specially selected instructional materials, methods, and 
techniques adapted to individual needs* Program design was based on 
development of motor, auditory, visual, cognitive, and verbal skills to 
approach reception, cognition, and expression operations necessary for 
the development of intellectual skills. Children continued in this 
program for two years after they had started to attend elementary schools 
in their own districts* The same class arrangement was used with the 
program which was modified on the basis of the previous year's experience 
in the prekindergarten field test* The second group of 160 children was * 
involved in a one^year kindergarten field test as an adjunct to writing a 
program guide* 

Duration : September 1988-July 1970. 

Inyestigator(s) : Alice O. Coffman, ||*A., Director, Title IV Project, 
tJniversity City School District, 725 Kingsland Ave., University City, ||o. 
63130. 

Cooperating group(6> : Office of Education, U* S, Department of Health, 
Education, a^d welfare* 

Publications : Final report to Office of Education, July 1970. 



26-^B-l PUPILLARY DILATION AS A MEASURE OF COGNITIVE FUNCTIONING IN UHDEIIGARTEN 
AND IIIGII SCHOOL STUDENTS 

Purpose : To use changes of pupil size during a variety of tasks as a 
measure of cognitive functioning; specifically, to test the assumption 
that greater pupillary dilation was directly related to. task difficulty 
for the subjects* 

Subjects * 30 middle class and 30 disadvantaged non-Caucasian hi-gh school 
students; 22 middle class Caucasian, 20 disadvantaged Caucasian, and 22 
disadvantaged non-Caucasian kindergarten children. 

Methods : The activity of the pupil of the eye was recorded photographi- 
cally at the rate of one frame per second while the subject was engaged 
in a number of tasks involving mental activity. The kindergarten 
subjects were tested during three sessions on identification of numbers, 
colop0|- and objects; answering questions; and discriminat;Lon problems 
which varied in complexity. The high school subjects were tested in two^ 
sessions on identif J^cation of objects, discrimination problems, and 
several mental problem-solving tasks. 

Findings: Findings indicated no gross differences between middle class 
and^dis advantaged populations at either age level, although there were 
isolated instances. where significant response differences occurred 
between groups. 

Duration : Hay 198d-*November 1989. 

Investigator(s) : James H* Polt, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology, 
Tj^mple Buell College, Denver, Colo. 60220. 
^ Cooperating group(s> : Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare, 

Publications: Paper presented at Society for Research in Child Develops 
ment Heeting, Santa Honica, Calif Harch 1969. 
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26-DB-2 DEVELOPHENTAt PATTEHNSOP STATIC BALANCE ABILITY AMD THEIR RfiLATIOH TO 
COGNITIVE SCHQQL-^LEAUT^SS 

Purpjjgg : To study ^ the <l4WlopmeiitAl patterns of children's Ability to 
control BtAtic eQuilibrlum as it relates to states of coDsciousneos and 
^^fficient cognitive functioning. 

Subjects : 60 children in kindergarten to grade two and a second group of 
30 boys and 30 girls from a different school; children sbonring severe 
\earning difficulties at end of first school gMde, 

Methods J Baseline data on control of static balance^ is gathered on the 
first group of 60 children, and normative sampling is dene on the second 
group, who are, also tested for perceptual organization, verbal intelli- 
gence, and .numerical school readiness. Control of static eQullihrium is 
measured in various postures demanding halantf^T^ahd an electronic 
ataxiameter with feedback mechanism is used to measure success or failure 
in maintaining balance. Correlations among measures are computed witb^ 
strict controls for chronologicalj age, and special attention is given to 
students showing a lack of school readiness^ Treatment conditions aiding 
in the maintenance of static equl^ihrium are designed for children with 
learning difficulties. 
Duration : Hot reported, 

I n vest 1m tor ( s ) : Beuven Eohen^az, Ph.D,, Visiting Associate Professor, 
Stanford University Hedical School, Stanford, Calif. 94305, 
Cooperating groupjs) : Office of Education, U, S; .Department of Health, 
Education, and welfare. 

Puhlications ; To he published in Pediatrics, 



26-DC-l ' THE ROLE OF STIHULUS mEFERBHCE IN CUIlJ>BEH<d 1£ARHIHG BEBATIOB 

Purpose ; To investigate the tendency of children to prefer one perceptual 
mode over another and to. determine the* effects of this preference on other 
behavior; specifically, to determine trends in mode of perception and 
related variables, the relationship of mode of perception to selected 
motion and verbal skills, and the relation between mode of perception of 
concept utilization and knowledge of selected cultural symbols. 
Subjects : 126 children residing in Logan, Utah. 

Methods :" Each child's preferred perceptual pattern is determined by his 
performance on a verbal response color-f orm-si ze perception test. Scores 
are categorized by child's age, sex, and nursery school experience and 
analyzed relatl'^e to results on the Peahody picture Vocabulary Test, 
developmental drawing and concept utilization tests, form and color 
vocabulary scores, and knowledge of clothing symbols utilizing color, 
form, and size stimuli. 
Duration: January 1968— November 19d9< 

Investigator(s) : David R, Stone, Pb,D,, Professor of Psychology, Utah 
State University, Logan, Utah 84321, 

Cooperating groupXs) : Office of Education, U. S, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 

Publications t Final report to Office of Education, 



26^C-2 EFFECTS OF VAHIABLE IRRELEVANT DIMENSIONS ON THE DISCRI HI NATION REVERSAL 
LEARNING OF NURSERY SCHOOL CUIWREN 

, Purpos(e ; To evaluate the effects of stipulus conditions on children's 
tenden^ to respond dimensionalXy in diacrimination learning. ^ 
Subjects: 48 children, ages 41 to 65 months, from the Wortbington 
Presbytjarian Nursery School. 

f 



Metbodfl : A mpdified Wisconsin General Test Apparatus was used to test 
dlscrimlDationN^arning and ireversal. One or two variable irrelevant 
dimensions were tt^luded; color^. form, or size were relevant witb two 
values us^d per difliapsion* Token rewards for correct responses were 
subsequently traded toys^ 

Findings : Size is the nost salient feature and produces dimensional 
response* Color and form produce dimeilsional response only when two 
irrelevant dimensions are present* 
Duration : January 1969-completed* 

InvestigatorCs) : J, Dennis Nolan, Ph.D*, Assistant Professor of 
Psychology, and Leah V« Pendarvis^, ll*A*, Graduate Student, Department of 
Psychology, Ohio St£te- University, Columbus, Ohio 43210* 
Publications : To be submitted to Developmental Psychology . 



26-OC-3 REVERSAL AND EXTRADIMEHSIONAL SHIFTS IN TWO SOClOfiCONOHlC (StOVPS OF 
PRESCHOOL CH1U)REN . 

# 

Purpose : To evaluate socioeconomicallVr-based deficits in the tendency to 
respond dimensiooally or use mediators in learning simple discriminations* 
Subjects : 64 preschool children from low and middle socioeconomic levels, 
ages 51 to 63 months. 

Methods : A modified Wisconsin General Test Apparatus was used to test 
discrimination learning and either reversal or extradimensional shift* 
One variable irrelevant dimension was Included; color or form waa relevant 
with two values per dimension. Testing was presented as a game, and 
correct responses were rewarded with marbles which children later 
returned. 

Findings : Children of middle socioeconomic status learn more dimension"^ 
ally tnan those of lower status. 
Dmfktion : March 1969-completed. 

Investlyator(g) : Helene Heye, Ph*D*, E^fessor of Home Ec'bnomlcs, 

J\ Dennis Nolan^ Ph.D., Assl^stant Prof essor pf Psychology, and Catherine 

A, Bobula, M.S., Graduate Student, Ohio State University^ Columbus, Ohio 

43210, 

Coo^rating groqpCs) : Head Start, Office of Economic Oppol^tunlty, now 
being administered by the U, S, Department of Healthy Education, and 
Welfare, 

Publications : To be submitted to Developmental Psychology * 



26-DC-4 A STUDY OF FAMILIAL BACKGROUND AND COGNITIVE STY1£ CHARACTER IS TICS OF 

REUTlVELY SUCCESSFUL AND UNSUCCESSFUL I£ARNERS (DETERMINED LONGITUDINALLY) 
IN A HARLEM ENRICHMENT PROGRAM 

Purpose ^ To investigate the prediction that ^'unsuccessful'* learners 
(determined longitudinally) can be characterized by patterns of psycho- 
^ social parameters, falling into familial, cognitive and communicational 

dimensions, which would significantly differentiate them from a group of 
more successful learners. \ 
Subjects : 36 children who had coinpleted third grade in an enrichment 
program in several New York City public schools. Controlling for program 
exposure, relatively recent "fillers" were eliminated from the sample b<s 
that only those children with several years of exposure to the program 
would be included* 

Methods ; On the basis of the Standard-*Binet and the Gates-McGinitie Read** 
, Ing Tests, the children were characterized by their change scores from ftn 
t initial point of time to a time several years later am high or low gainers 
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or very high or very low gainerfi, ekch chi^ thus receiving two dejignm- 
tionw* To explore vftriftbles, the following were devised: (s) relitole 
tasks and ■emsures designed to yield conuni est ions 1 snd^lsngusge behsvior 
in s«all group situations; (b) Telisble rsting scsles to be used by two 
independent raters in rating language and coBsunicational behavior of the 
subjects in these situations; (;c) a cosprehenslve family interview 
schedule llesigned to encourage and peralt participation by all family - 
ne«bers; and (d) s set of relisble ratings with regard to comunicational 
and language variables to be used independently by two interviewer* 
ohservers in the, index child's hose. Data a^e being analyaed to ascertain 
whether faaily variables as ob t ai^ed-^f roa interviews, and "cognitive 
style**, as observed in ssalJ^^^^l^Fer groups are indeed related to the child's 
ability to profit fros an enrichment program. 

Findings: Findings,.^^'^a'~^te, consfst sainly of relisbility studies for 
the various measures emj^loyed. In the case of the interviews snd 
cognitive style sessions, independent observed ratings of conuini est ions 1 
snd language behsvior appear to be higbly reliable. Analyses of the index 
child's cognitiveijittyle session rsting indica^e^hat this variable taJron 
alone does not Contribute signif icsntly to the h^iftk^ow classif icstion of . 
the subjects as'determined by the slresdy noted chsw^acores* Currently 
in progress is sn exanlnation of the relationship of itesa fros the 
extensive family interview (ss well as family ratings) to the high-low 
cbange status of the cbild, 

Durstion : September 1968-August 1970, « 
Investigstor(s) : Cynthis P, Deutsch, Ph*D,, Research Professor, and 
Florence Schumer, Ph.D., Senior Resesrch Scientist, Institute for 
Developmental Studies, Hew York University School of Educstion, Hew York, 
H, Y, 10003. 

Cooperating group(s) : U, S, Office o^ Economic Opportunity, 



26-DC*5 ACffi DIFFEEBMCES IH IKFQRMATIQN moCESSIHG OF AH AHDIGUOUS 1£ARHIHG TASK 

Purpose : To study the decisionmaking behavior of college and elesentsry 
school students , 

Subjects : 3oo students in introductory psychology classes at the 
UnlverSl ty of Cincinnati, and 150 children in grades three and four, 
Methods ; Three separate studies were performed using two groups of 150 
cbllege students esch snd one of the younger children with each .group 
balanced for sex composition, Experimentsl variables included problem 
difficulty, amount of information feedback, and types of instruction 
given, In each of the three studies, subjects were randomly assigned to 
groups scheduled to receive 100, 60, or 20 percent feedback. Within 
these groups, half of the subjects received instructions compelling them 
to concentrate on correct guessing, and the other half were instructed to 
concentrate on probability for the display of a triangle, square, or 
circle. Subgroups were further divided with half receiving a 60-3lp-10 
schedule of discrimination ease and the remainder receiving a 50-3ij-20 
schedule, Reward and penalty procedures involved monetary payoff or loss 
for the college students and candy for the younger children. Group 
differences were assessed with multiples-range tests and analyses of. 
variance, 

Duration : June 1966-December 1969, 

Investlgator(s) : .Phillip C, Xireen, Ph,D,, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 43402, 
Cooperating group(s^) : Office of Education; U, S, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 

Publications : Articles in preparation for publication. 
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26-0^-1 IHPROVlHa I>REDICT10H OF ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 



\ 



Purpogy t To better predict academi^c achievement by combining intelli- , 
geoceTand persoDality maaures; to clarify the reaeonB for the increased 
predictability by relating personality to perfonomnce in laboratory 
learning tasks. 

InbJects i 2,000 elemntsry school pupils, ages 0 to ll« 
letjnods ; Group per80Qall|ty , intelligence, and achievement testing; group 
measures of "learning. 

Findings ; Personality measures add six percent unique variance to 

and above that accounted for by intelligence. 



prediction equation over 
Duratiop ; Hot reported, 
Investigatorts) ; Earl C 
Jotfepb Weaver, Ph,D,, 
Medical Center, Kansi^ C:. 



Butterfield, Ph.D,, Associate. Prof essor, and 
Assistant Professor, University o( Kansas 
ty, lan. 66205, 



Cooperating group< s ) : Stiswnee Mission, Kansas School District;, Office of 
Education, uT S / department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Publications ; Two articles submitted to Journal Educational 
Psychoiogy * * 



26-OE-l NUMBER COKSBEVATIOH IH CHIU)REH 



Purpose; To ascertain effeots of discrimination training on conservation 
ability and the degree to which training may generalize from one dimension 
of the conservation problem to other dimensions; to investigate the 
correlates of conservHtion ability* 

Subjects ; Children, ages three to six, from nursery schools and public 
elementary schools in Granville, Ohio and Grinnell, Iowa* 
Methods; Children of each age level are pretested for conservation of 
number ,^ mass, and volume with the standard Plagetian testing procedures. 
They are also pretested for the achievetaent of various other concepts of 
space, time, and causality. Those who do not Show conservation' are then 
randomly divided into training and control groups. The training group 
receives discrimination training for number conservation, Posttests on 
all measures are then administered to children in both groups* 
Findings : Preliminary findings indicate that automated visual discrimina- 
tlon t r a i n i ng of number concepts can produce number conservation in four- 
and /ive-year-old children. Other findings suggest that certain other 
concepts involving space are also affected by the training. 
Duration ; September 1966-September 1970, 

Investlgator(s) i John P. Morris, Ph.D, , Assistant Professor of 
Psychology, Grinnell College, Grinnell, tova.&0112. 

Cooperating group(s) ; national Institute of Mental Health, Public Health 
Service, u7 S« Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
publications ; Plan to submit to a professional Journal upon completion of 
data analysis, anticipated September 1970. \ 



{ 

26-OF-l CORRELATES OF FROBLEM-SOLVI HG FLEXIBILITY ^ 

Purpose : To review briefly the relations of creativity to cognitive, 
personality, and motivational variables, and to study one ability commonly 
assessed in creativity batteries: probl em-sol viifg flexibility (PSF). 
Subjects: Children in ihe first three grades of a middle class white 
suburban school. 

Methods: Data were gathered from school records on I*Q*, sex and age of 
siblings, and grades* Children were administered the Sarason et al* 
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(1960) Test Anxiety Scale for Cblldrep, an Investlgatory^A^tlvltles 
iDveatory, a verbal absurdities prooedura, and a task measuring recall of 
noyel Information. Problem-solving flexibility was assessed In Individual 
^testing. Teachers rated students on a Student Behavior Profile and 
Adjective Checklist. 

Findings : An hypotbesls linking PSF with alertness to and Interest lo tbe 
environment was generally supported, more strongly for boys than for 
girls. PSF was associated positively but weakly with l.Q., was negligibly 
related to test anxiety, and was positively correlated with school 
achlevetnent. 

Duration : Not . rj^ported-January 1970. 

lnve6tlgator(s) : Ellen Greenberger, Ph.D., Senior Research Scientist, 
Jeanne O'Connor, B.A., and Annemette Sorensen, Research Assistants, Center 
for the Study of Social Organization of Schools, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 21218. 

Cooperating group(8) ; Office of Education, S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Publications : Developmental Psycholo^ , In press, J970r 



26-DG*-l DISCRIUI NATIVE REDUHDANCY IN SIMPLE' OUTLINE DRAWINGS 



Purpose : To determine what percentage of simple outline drawings are 
redundant by Investigating how much of the drawings can be deleted with 
the object still recognizable; to determine If the percentage of 
redui^dancy varies systematically with aG;e and Intelligence. 
Subjects : Grade school children, mental retardates, and people with 
advanced degrees. 

Hetbods ; Subjects were presented with 46 outline drawings of familiar 
animate ^d Inanimate objects, each of which had progressively greater 
percentages of lines systematically deleted starting at 80 percent and 
decreasing In five percent stops to 50 percent. 
Duration : July 1969-June 1^70, 

Inyestigator^s) : Herman H. Spitz, Ph.Dr, Director of Research, ft, 
Johnstone Training and Research Center, Bordontowd, N. J, 08505. 
Publications! To be published In appropriate Journal. 



26-DH-l DEVEkOFI&EKT OF ORAL LANGtJAQE ABILITIES FKOH INF^CY JO COLLEGE 



Purpose: To compare language acquisition abilities at various ages, and 
to isolate factors Involved In language learning lo children. 
Subjects ; Normal cblldren and young adults 



HethpdsT Various ago' groups are assessed and compared on both production 
and~por o ep 1 1 o n of phonological distinctions which are not found In the 
subject's own language. ^ ^ 

Duration: Juno Id6d-June 1971. 

Inves^gatQr(s) ; Jacqueline Sachs, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Depart- 
meet of Speech, University of Connecticut, Storrs^ Conn. 06268. 
Cooperating group^s) : Office of Education, Si Department of Health, 
Education, and ^llare^ ^ 



26-DH-2 YUCATEC MAYA LANGUAGE ACQUISITION 

Purpose ; To determine the^rder of itQqulsltlon of various aspects of 
linguistic structure In tbe Speech of Yucatec Ifaya-speaJclng children. 
Including segmental phonology, supraBogmental phonology^ verb morphology, 
and superficial word order and phrase structure*!^ 
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.-^ V . 

Subjects: 22 cbildreD, a^s three Atid one*-hftlf to fourteen, living in ft 
peasant convunity of 1,200 people in Yucatan,. Mexico, 
t Hethode: Tbe children were presented with various types of elidtation 
stinull: (1) , phonetic, lexical, and sentential stiniuli were, simply to be 
ivltated as they were played for each child; (2) flthort recorded dialogues 
'were \is'ed as the basis for short sets of Ques'tj^ns to be answered by each 
child;. (3) body parts and pictures of dommon animals and household objects 
were to be naued by the, child as they>were pointed at by the investigator; 
(4) language laboratory- type structural change drills were jlesigned to 
test the child's mastery of the derivational morphology of Yucatec Maya 
verbs. All children's responses were recorded on magpetic tape. 
Duration: June 196d-June 1970, 

Investigator(s) ; Horman A» HcQuown, Pli,IX, , professor of Anthropology and 
^^Linguistics, and H, Stephen Straight, Pb.D, Candida^te, Graduate Student, 
Depart&ent of Linguistics, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111, 60637. 
Cooperatiog group(s) ; National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health 
sewrice, u7 5, Department x>f Health, Education, tnd Welfare; National 
Science Foundation, 

Publications ! Doctoral dissertation; other publications planned. 



26*-DH-3 LANGUAGE IH THE CUSSROOII ' 

p. 

Purpose : To determine the structure of discourse in the classrooa. 
Subjects : 50 classroom lessons from an urban ghetto areaw 
KethodsT Videotaped lessons are transcribed, reconstructed, and coded 
for language complexity, paraphrase, and gramoatical case. 
Duration ; Fall Id68-Spring 1972, 

Inyestigator(s) : Harvin D, Loflin, Ph.D,, Assistant Professor of 
Anthropology, and Research Associate, Center for Research in Social 
^Beha^^or; Bruce J, Biddle, Pb,D,, Professor of Social Psychology, and 
Director, Center for Research in Social Behavior; and Hancy Barron, lf,A,, 
Research Associate, Center for Research in Social Behavior, University of 
XHissouri, Columbia, Ho. 65201. 

Publications: Journal articles, monographs, books planned. 



Personality 



26-£A'l TBB CUNHIHG OF CHIUWEH 

urpose : To show that children manipulate their parents, since they do 
,ot have the phy'sical force^l^ commaod or drder what they desire. 
Subjects : 30 children, ages two and one-*half to nine, 
etbc 



>^ le 



odsT Six children are observed at home and 12 in a^clinic study* 
tber's history is taken in seven cases, two fathers are observed, and 
<^ase#orkers are interviewed in three cases^ All of the children are 
attklieuN^ d^^ermine how they get attention and what things they desire* 
Findings ; xChildren know the weaknesses of their parents, and the type of 
appeal ^epebd s on the needs of the child. 
DurationK 19fe4-1970, 

InvesttgaTOr(s) ; E, Y, Williams, lf,D., Professor, Department of Keuro- 
psychiatry.. Upward Univeirs^y Medical School, Washington, D, C, 20011. 
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26-'£A^2 \ THE ANTECEDENTS OF C0IIP£TENCE3 

rpose ; To study the Mrly stages in the davs^pnent of an orieniation 
conpetenoe; specifically: to delineate prosresi^Te >?haiigas in the 
nature and extent of infants' exploratory behavior wrtAg tha aecona year 
of life; to specify factors and conditions asaociatW particular 
patterns of developaent of exploratory behaviQr^43££lAr thi> period; to 
establish the relation between derelopvent during the aecotid year of iife 
and the child's subsequent ability atid deaire to cope actively and effec* 
lively with social and intellectual tasJui imposed by entry into nuraery\ 
school, \ 
Sttbiecta : Sa^le of infanta and their f aallies on the waltiac liat of \ 
applicants to the Ui^veraity of California Cbild Study Center nursery ^ 
school progriM, and a second group representing a^ population of different 
character i at ics cbosen fron the vest Oakland Parent^:hild Center* 
Methods ; Specific infant and environnent qualities theoretically 
relevant to the development of a co^>etence orientation ere observed 
longitudinally in both naturalistic and structured settings* 
Duration : 19€9*continuing* 

Inves.tlgator(s) : Jack Block, Ph*D*, Professor of Psychology txsnd Vanda 
C* Bronson^ Ph*D* , Research psychologist, University ox Califci^iiiat 
Berkeley, Calif* 94720* ^ 
Cooperating group(s) : National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health 
Service, u7 5* Department of Health,\Kducation, and Welfare* 



26-EA-3 A CC»IPAR1S0N STUDY OF NURSERY SCHOOL CUIUR^N FROH A LOVER SOClOECONOIllC 
LEVEL 

^Purpose: To expand to children , from lower soc^econoalc backgrounda 
findings of a previous developmental assessment study in which a large 
proportion of siddla class children of preschool ^age showed pathology in 
their developinental progression* Questions were raised as to wliether 
Sociological variables such as educational and occwftional lev#l were of 
significance in the developmental progression of the^ctllld* 
Subjects ; SO children, ages three to four and five to^six, attending 
various contnunity nursery schools in the Metropolitan New York area* 
Methods: Mother is interviewed regarding child's curfent behayior and 
functioning, and on longitudinal information; father is Interviewed on 
his evaluation of the child's functioning in the home and\the child's ^ 
relationship vith him and with other fankily meidbers* Nursery school 
teacher assesses child's current functioning in the nursery ^chool 
setting and all. changes in ^the child during the period of school atten- 
dance* Each child is interviewed and observed in the nursery \school , 
with focus on ways in which he relates to other children and to teachers, 
his'-play anjl fantasies, and his ego functioning* PsychologicalX tests, 
including Stanford^inet Intelligence Scales, Rorschach, C« A* 1^*, and 
figure drawings provide- further data for assessment of the developmental 
prog^ssion of each child^* 
Duration : July 1967-Jtin.e 1^2, 

lnvestiat>tor<s) ; Dorothy Plti^an, Ph*D*, Director of Research Projects, 
and Peter B« Neubauer, M*0'* t Director, Child Development Center, 12d\V* 
57th St*, New York, Ik Y* 10019* 
Cooperating group(s); - Grant Foundation** 

inipiicari ons ? Articles planned upon completion of data ^analysis* 
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26*-EB-l ALIENATION IN BUCK A0OU8CENTS 

^ PuTpow To estmblisb validity for the concept of ftlienatiOD ms it 

relates to black adolescents in high school; to explore the relationships 
that exiet between alienation and academic achievement, participation in 
V black-reltftitd activities, exploratory preferences, coping styles, and 

iiiternsl-extQriial control * 
s Subjects ; 156 blabk s<&aior males currently attending two high schools in 
Detroit, Mich, 

lletbods ; Presently two met^^ods are being developed: (l) a Questionnaire 
deeigoed to tap the presence and strength of feelings of alienation; 
(2) a peer-rating instrument constructed to indicate the -rate and range 
of participation in bXack^related activities* Two instruments. Internal- 
external, control inventory and an exploratory preference questionnaire, 
hiLve already been developed. 
Duration ; June ISdS^-August 1970, 

Invegtigator(s) ; Jaaes^G, Kelly, Pli.D,, Research Ass6ciate, Center for 
Researcn on the Utilization of Scientific Knowledge, Institute for Social 
Research, and Professor of Psychology, and D, Phillip HcGee, 6,A-, 
Assistant Project .Director , Center , for Research on the Utilization of 
Scientific Knowledge, Institute for Social Research, and Lecturer in 
Psychology, University ot Hichigan, Ann Arbor, Hich, 48108, 
^ Cooperating group(s) ; National Institute of Hental Health, Public Health 
Service, U, 9, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 



26-^£B**2 THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN IKNBR VERSUS OUTER LOCUS OF CONTROL AMD ACHIEVE- 
HENT IN BLACK HlDDLE SCHOOL CUlUmEN: A PSYCUOHETftlC AND YAUDITY STUDY 



Purpi 
prid 



ose : Tp investigate the structure of attitudes toward self, group 



pr id e , ach i evemen t motivation, and system v, individual blame; to look at 
the relationships between theSe attitudes and the common instruments used 
to test inner^outer locos of ^control. 

Subjects ; 1,000 urban children, 800 of them black, in grades 5 through 9, 
MethodsT Children are seen in groups of five* AlL Questionnaire items 
(other than Battle) are administered via tape recording. Same race 
sextminer is used. Instrument consists of all Crandall, Katkovsky and 
Cr^fndall, BialerK^romwell^ and Battle items, as well as all items from 
Gurin scales (group pride, individual-system blame) reworded for children. 
Duration ; Jyne 1969^anuary 1971, 

Investlgitorjs) ; Harcla Guttentag, Ph,D. , Assistant Professor of 
Psychology > queens College, City University of New York, Flushing, N. Y, 
11367, -.^^^ 

Cooperating gi^to(e) : Carnegie' Corporation, 
Publications ; pxmn to ^blish in .psychology JournaltfV 

""--^ . 

26-£B*-3 EFFECTS OF SOME AUDIOVISUAL TECHNlQUE^"^ RACIAL SELP"<X»Nck^ N>F NEGROES 
AND RACIAL AITIXUDCS OF WUITOS ^ ^ " 




il Neffktoes 



ERIC 



Pu£go8e; To investigate the impact of films about successful Neff^toes on 
the racial self^concept of Negro youths and ethnocentric attitudes ot 
white children; specifically, to determine whetlier ab^ncrease in Negro 
racial pride necessarily results in greater hostility to»rdB Caucasians 
and whether status threat increases are correlated with inc^ased 
prejudice among Caucasians following the films, 

Subjects ; Six experimental and six control groupe of sixth, sev^th, and 
eighth grade children from two ocbools serving a lower socioeconomic 

it — '""f 
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H«grd population and two serving a niddle clasfl Negro population in the 
Chicago Catholic Schools eyetem* 

Methods : FilM concerning successful Negroes are ^ami^pf classroon 
teachers on a weekly hasis as a Natural psrt of the curriculum* Hulti- 
f actor tnalysia of variance is used to detect significant interaction 
effects* Analyses include examination of personality traits and occupa- 
tions assigned to photographs, changes in personal vocational aspirations 
following films, disparity of vocational aspirations and predicted 
personal occupation hefore and after films, responses to and attitudes 
toward a sentence completion test, and, responses to questionnaires on 
individual film characters* 
Duration: Not reported. 

Investlgiatorf s) ; John Teahan, Pb*D*, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, wayne State Ui^versity, Detroit, Hich. 48202* 
"ooperating group(a) ; Ofrice of Education, S« Departtftent of Health, 
"-^-j^atlon, and Welfare. 



HODEl^,^ NCttMS, 



^LIRUISH 



Purpose ; To investlga^^^actors influencing altruistic hehavior; 
specifically, to determln^si^other salience of the social responsihility 
norm is correlated with genei'QSi ty , and to determine whether only the 
specific generous behavior pf a^Mdel in an experimental situation is 
imitated or whether a hroader orientation towards altruism is internal- 
ised* 

Methods ; In an experimental situation^N^lldren are given the opportunity 
to Share with a more appealing charity, wl-^^ a less appealing charity to 
which a model has donated, and/or. with the model himself* 
Duration ; Hovembor 1969-August .1970* 

Investlgator(s) ; Hary B* Harris, Pb*D., Assistii|t Professor, Department 
of Educational Foundations, University of\Jlew HeuQo, Albuquerque, N, 
87106. \ 

Cooperating group<s) ; National Institute orsJIental Haalth, Puhlic Health 
Service, Department of Health, Education^ and Welfan* 

Pilblications ; Child Development , in press, 197^ 



THE HODELING OP CARTOON MEDIATED AGGRESSION 

Purpose ; To study the effect of cartoon violence on children's play* 
Subjects ; 19 white children and^^£0 Negro children, ages four and five* 
Metnods T Children were divided into experimental and control groups* 
Experimental group viewed a violent cartoon entitled **Cat Feud**, and 
controls viewed a nonviolent cartoon entitled **Little SnowflaJ^e"* Subse- 
quent to viewing the cartoons, all c|iildren were allowed to play with two 
large experimental toys, one requiring an aggressive response (punching)' 
to operate, and the other requiring a nonaggressi ve response (hutton 
pushing)* 

Findings ; The modeling effect was not obtained* 
Duration ; Jutie«September 1969* 

Investlsator(s) ; Samuel Cameron, Ph.D* » Associate Professor of 
Psychology, and Linda Abraham, B*A*, Student, Beaver College, Glenside, 
Pa* 19038* 

Cooperating group<s) ; National Science Foundation* 

Publications ^ Submitted to Eastern Psychological Association Convention, 
Atlantic City, 1970* 
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26'KD-2 COHPABIOON BBTWUlf ADULT AMD KIMDEEGARTBN CHIU&BN'S RSSPON3XS TO 

AGGU8SIV1 AMD MKVTRAL 0MB-9YULADU VERBS; RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN UARNING 

HIGH IMPACT Aggression verbs and hcdes of expressing agchiession in kimder- 

GARTIN CHIliMIEM: A fiAlRlD^SOCIATS STtR>Y ^ 

Purpose: To deteraln* whether physiolosicftl respooMS of children RikI . 
ftduits differ toward verhs which are considered high ivpact hy children; . 
to test hypotheses that mil the children will learn high inpact aggression { 
words faster than neutral words, that prosocial children will learn high 
iwpact words faster than asopial children, and tha.t all the children will 
retain high iapact words longer than neutral words. 
Subjects ! ^0 kindergarten children mnd five adults. 

Methods;" Twenty one^syllahle, present tense verhs, 10 neutral ones and 
lO highly aggressive ones, are selected frow 200 one-*syllabl«> present 
tense verhs. Adults, individually, select the verhs hy m Q^ort aethod. 
The children, individually, are presented the words verhally hy an adult 
and their physiological responses recorded hy a p]^ethysnograph, Reading 
readiness level is determined hy the Bender Gestalt VisualHIotor Teet, 
Direction and reaction to frustration are determined hy individual 
administration of the Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Study, The 20 verhs 
selected in Part I are presented to each child in randos order for 
learning.' 

Duration : AprilHIay 1970, ^ 
investlgator(s) : Gaston B* Blom, E,D,, Professor of Education end 
Psychiatry, Acting dhalrmsn, Department of Psychiatry, and Director, Day 
Care Center, and Sara Goodman Zimet, £d,D,, Instructor in Psychiatry, 
University of Colorado Eedicml Center, Denver, Colo, 80220, 
Cooperating Rgoupj*) * National Institute of Child Health and Human 
Development, jpubiic Health Service, U, S, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, 

Publications: Journal publication planned,^ 



26-*£G-*l EFFECTS OF A CQHMITHENT WARNING ON CHIU)REN*S DECISION BEHAVIOR ^ 

Purpose : To test the hypothesis that a coomitroent warning (admonition 
that a decision will he binding) will influence behavior of young children 
on immediate aiHl unrelated decisions. 

Sub jects : 104 preschoolers, ages 47 to 72 months: 33 white Asericans, 
3S black AmericanPt Australians, 

Niethods: the study was conducted in three nursery schools. In return tor 
helping the experimenter, children were allowed to choose between two toys 
as a gift. In the commitment condition, children were told to "think 
^bout it very carefully, because bnce you choose one, you won't be able 

/to change your mind.** Children in the noncommltment condition were told 

that they would be allowed to change their minds and exchange the chosen 

toy any time during the course of the experiment, Eeasures were taken of 
delay in announcing the choice, and magnitude of postdecisional bolstering 
(**8preading**) of choice alternatives. Children were subseciuently pre^ 
sented with two separate and unrelated decision problems; the Party 
Dilemma and Eischel's Candy Dilemma. 

Findings : In comparison with children in the noncommltment condition, 
commitment children (a) took longer to announce their choice of a gift 
toy; (b) showed less tendency to bolster the choice alternatives post- 
decisionally; and (c) were more likely to make decisive, creative, and 
committing responses on an unrelated choice dilemma. 
Duration : June 1969Hlay 1970, 

Inveetigator(s) : Leon Eann, Ph,D,, Assistant Professor of Social 

Psychology, Hervard University, Candbridge, sass, 02138, 

Cooper at i ngr. group ( s ) : Foundations' Fund for Research in Psychiatry; 
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National lostltute of Mental Health, Public Health Service, S. Depart- 
ment of Healthy Education, and Welfare. 
Publications: Publication planned. 



Social 



26'^FA-l SUdVBY OF^ STUDENT ATTITUDES 

Purpose : To explore soflal relations and Inatltutloual attitudes of girls 
In a itew York State training school. 

Subjects : 76 students at the Wynantskill Center for QLrls, Wynantsklll, 

N. Y. 

Methods: Personal Interviews with students supplemented by Institutional 
records. 

Duration : January 196a-January 1970^^ 

Investlgator(s) : Harry Posman, Ph.DCl Director, Office of Social Research 
and Program InT^Drmatlon, New York Sn^le Department of Sq^^I-Servlces, 
1450 Western Ave., Albany, N. Y. 1220^ 

Publications: Departmental report In preparation for 1970 publication. 



26-FA-2 USB OF THB. PEER GROUP IN THE SOCIALIZATION OF THE ISOLATE CHIU) 

Purpose : To determine whether existing Information on the aiDOunte and 
hinds of positive social rewards dispensed by preschool-age children to 
each other can be applied to modify the classroom behaviors of the Isolate 
(nonlnteractlng) child In the nursery school. 

Subjects ^ Isolate children selected from preschool cl'assrooms. 
MethodsT The basic experimental design Involves the manipulation of sub- 
groups within the general free play situation of the preschool class In 
order to maximize the degree to which the child Is naturally the recipient 
of positive social reinforcement from others. 
Duration : December 1969-November 1970. 
^ Investl'gatoris) : Cathryo A. Levlson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111, 60637. 
, Cooperatlnfif group<s) : Office of Education, U. S^ Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare . 



26-FA-3 COUMU^ITY CGHESIVENI^SS , CX)I1HUNICATI0N PATTERNS, AND DEVIANT BEHAVIOR 

Purpose : To examine the relationship between coheslveness, adults' 
knowledge of adolescent behavior, adolescents* knowledge of peer behavior, 
willingness of adults to Intervene upon witnessing a deviant act, and 
deviant behavior. ^ 

Subjects: 2,000 adolescents and 2,000 adults In eight distinctive 
neighborhoods. 

^ Methods : Although coheslveness has been viewed as an Important variable 

In understanding societal disorganization, factors leading to It are not 
completely understood, and It cannot be assumed that deviant behavior Is 
a direct function of this coheslveness. To the degree that a neighborhood 
Is seen as an entity, %ocle^al Institutions may react to situations and 
Individuals from these neighborhoods In specific ways, thereby Influencing 
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tbe definition of deviance; tbe reftCtioDs of social institutions to 
individunin so identified cmn affect future relfttionsbips between tbese 
individuals ftnd otber socifti institutions. Present researcb ei^Ioys 
surveys of neigbborbood residents to examine inpsct of dwelling types and 
otber neighborbood cbaracteristics on specified variables. Surveys of 
teacbers and police servicing tbese areas are used to determine tbe 
**image" of the neigbborbood in tbe surrounding community's view* 
Duration : Junto 1968-^ept ember 1971, 

InvestiyatorCs) : Jamea C, Hackler, Pb,D,, Associate Professor, Department 
oT Sociology, ITniversity of Alberta, ICdmonton 7, Alberta, Canada, 
Cooperating Rroup^e^ : Canada Councils 

Publications : In Proceedings of tbe western Association of Sociology and 
Anthropology , Brig Card (EdT). Edmonton: University of Alberta, 1969^ 



28-FA-4 DEV£U)PIIENTAL CONFORHITY 

Purpose : To detertftlne age differences in conformity to better build 
treatment programs around social imitation models. 
Subjects : l&O public school children in grades two to six. 
Methods : Ascb-type situation. 
Duration : April*4ay 1970^ 

Investigatorfs) ; Barbara R, Bishop, Pb«D,, and Linda Beckman, Pb.D,, 
Staff Psychologists, Children's Unit, Cammrillo State Hospital, Cammrillo, 
Calif. 93010, .^0 
Cooperating groupts) : Marina West School, Oxnard, Calif. 
Pub 1 i ca t i ons : To submit to Developmental Psychology r 



26-FC-l ^PREDISPOSITION TO DRUG ABUSE AMONG STUDENTS AS A FUNCTION OF VITUIN-FAHILV 
HISTORY AKD BEHAVIOR 

Purpose : To identify the differences in childrearing techniques that are 
associatj^ with the risK of drug abuse among children, when socioeconomic 
variables are controlled. 
Subjects ; Approximately 200 families, 

HethcxisT Intensive interviews, observations, readings, and on a sub^ 
sample,' observations using controlled stimuli. 

Findings : Important differences in a pretest suggest tbe determining role 
of sex-role diffusion and handling of authority, etc. 
Duration: June 198&-June 1971, 

I QveBtipator(s) : Richard Hr Blum, Ph,D,, Project Director, and Eva H,^ 
Blum, Pii«D, , Project Codirector. Institute for the Study of Hiunan 
Problems, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 94305r^ 
Cooperating Vroup(s) : Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, 
Pub 1,1 cations; Publication planned in a. psychological Journal, 



26-FC'2 CHARACTERISTICS OF YOUTHFUL DRUG USERS AND THEIR FAHIUES 

Purpose ; To determine the personal and family characteristics of Jewish 
drug users under age 21. 

Syhjects ; Those young people who are already known to the Jewish Family 
Service^ agencies in the seven-state region served by this agency: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas, 
Methods: A schedule is sent to the existing Jewish Family Service agencies 
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asking for information about child and fuoily. Data will be organized 
and analyzed by the Jewish Children's Home Service. Reports will deal 
with families already icnown to the cooperating agencies. 
Findings : So far, dkore girls than boys have been reported by the 
cooperating agencies. ^ " 

Duration : November 1960-January 1071. 

Invefltigator(s) : Viola W, v/eiss, U.S. 5. A., Director of Community Services, 
Jewisb Children's Homo Service, P. 0. Box 15225, 5342 St. Charles AVe. , 
Hew Orleans, La. 70115. (Reported by l^anford Weiss, H.S.S.A., Bxecutive 
ir4&ctor» Jewish Children's Home Service.) 

ublications : Himeographed report will be available after study is ^ ^ , 
completed. 



26-FC-3 ADOLESCENT DRUG. USE 

Purpose: To ascertain prevalence and extent of use of narcotics, 
baroiturates, hallucinogens, amphetamines, marijuana, alcohol , inhalants, 
and tot^cco among adolescents. ^ ^ 

Subjects : 2,634 adolescents representing 80 percent of a 10 ^rcent 
random sample of all public hi^h school students' in Hultnomah County, Ore. 
Methods : Random sample was invited to participate on a voluntary and 
anonymous basis. Ao oral questionnaire wits administcgred to lafge groups, 
and answer sheets were converted to IBH cards. Correlations were then 
computed fon (1) age, sex, year in school; (2} stated honesty of students; 
(3) social environment and reported drug use; and (4) reportedly used 
drugs. Hore complex analyses of data are planned. 

Findings : Reported drug use is related^ to age, sex, stated honesty^ and 
social environment. There are strong positive correlations among daily 
use of tobacco and any use of marijuana, hallucinogens, amphetamines, 
and narcotics. ^ 
Duration : January 1068-June 1070. 

Investigator(s) ^ Kit G. Johnson, U.D., formerly Resident in Public 
Health; Uorris 1>'eitmao, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology , Portland State 
University, and Research Consultant; and Robert Scheible, B.S., Statisti- 
cian, Multnomah Department of Hedical Services, Portland, Ore. 97201. 
Cooperating group(s) : Portland School District No. 1; Public Health 
Service, UT Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Publications : Series of four papers submitted to American Journal of 
Public Health, 1069. ^ 



26-FC-4 SOCIAL CORRELATES OF SHOKIKG BEHAVIOR IK 3EVEH HIGH SCHOOLS 



Purpose : To gather baseline data on high school smoking, with focus on 
starters, quitters, committed nonsmokers, and cominitted smokers. 
Subjects : 3,000 public and parochial high school students in Hilwaukee, 

WTsT 

Methods : A SO-^minute questionnaire^ administered to all students, was 
^ supplemented by interviews with a small subsample. 
Duration : Fal^ 1968-£»ummer 1970. 

I nyestigatorCs) : Edward wellin, Ph.D., Professor of Anthropology, ' 
University of Wisconsin, Hilwaukee, Wis. 53201. 

Cooperating group(s) : School of Social Welfare, University of Wisconsin, 
Hilwaukee. 

Publications ^ Paper(s) to be submitted to American Journal of Public 
Health and other Journals, 1970. ' . 
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26'FC-5 PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS IN CIGARETTE SMOOHG 

Purpose: To study the psycbodynunlcs of raoklng and to learn vby ssokera 
smoke and nonsmokera do not in order to obtain inforamtlon wltb wtalcb to 
guide development of^re effective antiraoking educational caapaigu; to 
study tbe relationst^pW among persdnali^ty, aaoking, and academic 

perfonaance. 

Subjects: 15,000 studentff in gradea 4 to 12. 

Metijodsf Questionnaires and peer ratings are used to obtain information 
about personality and cigarette smoking. Academic performance ia measured 
in terms of grade point average. 

Findings ; Smokers and nonmmokers differ botb witb respect to personality 
^ and academic performance. Personality correlates of academic performance, 
bave been identified. 
Duration 1 July 1966-July 1973. ' 

Investi^ator(s) : Gene M* Smith, Pb.D*, Assistant Prof^sor of Psychology, 
Harvard Medical Scbool, and Psycbologlst, Departments of Anestbesia and 
Psychiatry, Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, Mass* 02114* 
Cooperating group(s) ; American Cancer Society;" Council for Tobacgo 
Eesearch^uVsTA* ; £sso Education Foundation. 

Publications : Journal of Consulting and Clinical Psycbology * 



26-FC-e PATTBRNS of illicit DRUG USAGE IN COLLEGE 3TUDEHTS 

j^urpose: To dete^ine tbe number and cbaracteristlcs of drug users in a 
college populi^'tion and to define tbe types of drugs used. 
Subjects ; Undergraduate and graduate students from tbe State University 
of New York. 

Methods : Students devised and administered anonymous questionnaires. 
Findings : Patterns and ankount of drug usage and a correlation vitb 
demograpbic and personal variables bave been establisbed* 
Duration ; Aay 1969-January 1970. 

1 nvestigator(s) : Jeffrey Anker, M«D., Intern, Doris Milman, M.D*, 
A s so c i ate Prof es sor pf Pediatrics, Stuart Kahan, Pb.D*, Associate 
Professor of Computer Science, and Carlo Valenti, M*D*, Associate 
Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology, State University o( New York 
Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn, N« Y« 11203« 

Publications : To be published in medical Journals and possibly as a 
monograph « * 



26-FC-7 A STUC/Y OF TEENAGE DRUG BEHAVIOR ' " 

V 

Purpose : To describe and analyze individual changes and trends in 
behavior over time with regard to various kinds of drugs, and thus to 
Contribute to programs of education and intervention related to drug abuse. 
Subjects : All students in selected grades of 12 east and west coast 
metropolitan area Junior and senior ^high schools and students in the same 
grades from 24 scbools across the country* 

Methods ; Students in metropolitan area schools are given self-admlnistored 
questionnairbs about drug behavior and its correlates in two waves of 
interviews separated by a period of two years. Questionnaires are also 
given to second group of students in order to measure trends in drug 
behavior and attitudes and to proVfde a meaningful basis^for comparison. 
Drug behavior is analyzea in terms of the personal, familial, social, and 
ecoppmic factors that distinguish users from nonusers, as well as the 
institutional and group influences within schools that may contribute to 
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or prevent ekperl mentation with drugs. 

Duratlcua ; 1970-19T4.^ ' - / 

Investlgatorts) ; ^Jack Ellnson, Ph.D., Professor of Soclomedlcal Sciences, 
Columbia University Schopl of Public Health, Wew York, N. Y. 10032. 
^^' Geoperating group(s) : National Institute ot Uental Health, Public Health 
3ervi*^p>^.U . S / Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



26-FC-8 VOUTH STUDY 



purpose ; To determine prevalence of dru# abuse among in*-school adoles- 
cents; to study other behaviors and characteristics associated with the 
use of psychotropic drugs. 

Subjects : Stratified probability sample of 2,000 students in grades 7 
through 12 in towns of Arlington, Dennis, Yarmouth, Westwood, and 
Falmouth, Uass. 

Methods ; Pretested questionnaire^^ministered by a research team from 
tlie llassachusetts Department of llental Health. 

Findings ; Overall 25 percent drug us^at high school^ l^v^l . Many other 
nonconforming behaviors associated withV^rug abuse. 
Duration : February l(^69-continuing . 
Investig^tQr(s) : Victor A. Gelineau, Ph.D., Director of Research, 
Ualcolm Johnson, U.A., Supervisor of Research; and Doris Pearsall, A. 8., 
Research A^bistant, Division of Drug Rehabilitation, Uassachus^tts 
Department of Uental Health, 80 doyl^tdn St., Boston, Uass. 021^6. 
Publications: Results to be published in professional Journals. 
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SPECIAL GROUPS OF CHILDREN 



Physically Handicapped 



26-GC*l INTERPERSONAL ASPECTS OF CHIU> CEREBRAL PALSY THERAPY 

Purpose ; To dellaoate the different patteros of Interactions to which 
young cerebral palsied children respond aod the variety of ways in which 
they respond to the different communications they experience* These 
facts can malfe an important contribution to therapists' ability to iden* 
tify and understand the habitual response^ patterns of the ohild and to ' 
utilize this information in choosing the most effective approach* 
Subje£te: 10 children who are new cases accepted for full treatment at 
Spastic Children's Clinic and Preschool, Seattle; their respective 
mothers and therapists* 

Methods ; Recording of nonverbal behavior codings by highly trained 
observers simultaneously with recording verbal interchanges of subjects; 
ratings of four-second intervals on the basis of status, affect, and 
involvement; assessment of patterns and sequences by means of contingency 
analysis* 

Duration ; October Id69-Septeitiber 19*12* 

Investlgator(s) ; ICate L* Kogan, Ph«D*, Associate Professor of Psychiatry, 
Universi.ty ox Washington Medical School, and Nancy Tyler, B*S., Senior 
Occupational Therapist, Spastic Children's Clinic and Preschool, Seattle, 
Wash. 98105* ^ 
Cooperating group(s) ; National Institutes of Health, Public Health 
Service, U* 5* Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Publications : Reports to be published in professional Journals; copies 
of papers describing methodology are available from investigators. 



26-GC-2 REHABILITATION PBODLEMS OF PERTHES' DISEASE AMONG CUIIDREN AND 
ADOLESCENTS IN ISRAEL 

Purpose^ : To study the physical and emotional sequelae of Perthes' 
disease, a condition which usually requires up to three years of limited 
iiK>vemeDt during childhood. 

Subjects ; Over 250 children comprising all cases of Perthes' disease in 

Israel; control group of 60 children who have never been ill* 

Methods ; Orthopedic and radiological followup examinations; psychosocial 

Investigation; and test battery including Vineland Social Maturity Scale, 

Manifest Anxiety Scale, behavior, motility, and body image scales, and a 

sentence completion test for coping* 

Duration : March' 196d-March 1971* 

Investigator(s) ; A« Axer, M*D., Director, Orthopedic Department, Assaf 
Harshe Hospital^ Zrifin; and E^ Chigier, M*D*, Research Pediatrician, 
Foundation For Handicapped Children (ILAn), 9 Gordon St*,. Tel-Aviv, 
I srae 1 * 

Cooperating groupCs) : Social and Jlehabilitatlon Service, U. S* Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and W^^lfare* 

P^licatjoDS t Final report t^&utively planned for October 1971* 
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26-GC-3 CHlUmEN'S RESPONSES TO CUBONIC ILLNESS: A STUDY ON DRAWINGS OF HALE, 
¥Enkl£, AND FAHILT FIGURES 

purpose : To examine children s reactions to chronic physical Illness as 
reflected In tbelr drawings. 

Subjects : Children, ages 4 to 18, admitted to the Stanford ^Chl^dren's 
Convalescent Hospital since Septeniber 1966 with various dlseasei^aod 
physical disabilities such as asthma, rheumatoid arthritis, cystic 
fibrosis, etc.; comparison groups of educationally handicapped abd normal 
children. 

Methods : Children's drawings of male, female, and family figures kre 
scored by the tiarrlsH^odenough norms on three r&actlon Indicator ^aies 
and on scales devised to ^asure distortion of body parts and dimensions, 
, Clinical ratings are also made. Hospitalized children are compar^ with 

normal and educationally handicapped children aiid with each other, with 
..ppeclal attention to asthmatic and rheumatoid arthritis groups. 
^- Duration ; Sept6iri>er <L966^contlnulng/ 

lnvestlgator(s) i Helen ll, Glaser, H.D., Assistant Hedlcal Director, and 
Pauline Austin Adams., Ph.D., {psychologist, Stanford Children's Convales- 
cent Hospital; Sara Flshor, l^d.D., Associate Director, Peninsula 
I Children's Center, Palo Altop Calif. 94304. 



26-GE-l EVALUATION OF AH EARLY IKTERVEHTIOH PROGtlAll FOR NEUROUXrICALLY IHpAIRED 
CH|li)REjf AND THEIR FAHILIES 

purpose : To evaluate and test the efficacy of a behavioral science 
approach which works simultaneously with Infants and their families., 
Subjec ts : 25 neurologlcally Impaired children ages 12 months to ^ years, 
and their parents. 
"Hetbods: Each member of the Project team, the educator, public health 
nurse, physical therapist, speech therapist, and social worker, will 
assess the child and his parents at Intake using the procedures that are 
most commonly used In that discipline. These data are recorded on 
Schedules developed for this purpose by the United Cerebral Palsy of 
Queens research staff. Honthly staff meetings are scheduled at which 
personnel report for research analysis critical Incidents In the growth 
of the child and his family and an analysis of the factors which 
precipitated and contributed to these developments. In Hay 1970 assess-^ 
ment Is repeated for each exceptional child and his family. The pre-* 
and post- data obtained through this means are compared and analyzed to 
ascertain growth. 

Finding s: Youngsters exposed to program were far better*prepared for and 
are^ maxTng more constructive progress Id their educational programs than 
comparable youngsters who entered regular program without benefit of 
Infant's Intervention. ^ 
Duration : September 1967^ugust 1070. 

Inyostlgator(s) ; Daniel Wleder, H.A. , Executive Director, United Cerebral 
Paisy of Queens, 82-25 164tb St., Jamaica, H. Y. 11432. 
Cooperating group(s) : Association for the Aid of Crippled Children. 
Pub 1 i c a t i ops : Publication planned. 



26-GE-2 REHEDIATIOH OF CCXXtDINATION DEFICITS IN YOUTH WITH HIHIHAL CEREBRAL^ 
DYSFUHCTIOH 

Purpose : To deVelop an effective program ot^remedlal exercises for 
children presenting problems of minimal brain damage; to refine the 
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Devereux Test of Extremity Coordlnatlop, a test which uses fine mcftor 
movement exercises to recognize minimal brain damage. 

Subjects : 180 children from the Devereux Schools, ages 8 to 18, I,Q*'s 
ranging from 70 to 125, ^ ^ 

Methods : ^ Sample Is comprised of three diagnostic groups of 60 students 
each: ^Group 1 has students , with known neurological dysfunction, Group 2 
has students with Suspected' neurological dysfunction, and Group 3 has 
students diagnosed as normal with respect to cerebral functloolng. All 
students were pretested using the' Devereux Test of ExtremlJty Coordination 
(DThC), a motor steadiness battery, the llacQuarrle Test of Mechanical 
Ability, the Devereux Child or Adolescent Beliavlor Rating Scale, and the 
California Achievement Test, Twenty students from eaclx group were video- 
taped during performance on the DTEC to allow for detailed analysis of 
movement syndromes. At the conclusion of pretesting, **trlplels" (three 
studentjg) jpatched according to age. Intelligence, and loovemeot profile, as 
determined by pretesting) were formed within each of the three diagnostic 
groups, thus providing 20 sets of triplets In each diagnostic group, ^ In 
every triplet group, each memft>er was asslgned'to one of three exercise 
procedures for a nine-month period. Exercise programs are: <l) Basic 
£xerclses«a progrw^ designed to Improve general awareness of bodg parts 
and gross motor sic^-lsi (2) Remedial Exercises for Fine Motor SJcllIa—a 
pr<%gram designed to^ remMiate deficits In fine votor coordination and 
balance; and (3) Exercises 'for Physical FltneBs»a program of dally 
physical fitness exercises and rec^ei^tlonal activities,' Following the i y 
nine months of participation In these>rarlous exercise programs, atudents^^^ 
will be posttested with the same batterjr of movement tests. Comparison 
of pre- and postte^t scores will demonstrate thB effectiveness of the 
three .exercise programs. Videotape analysis of the DTEC will allow 
documentation of movement difficulties common to xshlldren wlth^mlolmal 
cerebral dysfunction and will suggestl diagnostic procedures for evaluating 
these children, \ 
Duration: June 19CL9-May 1971, \ 

Inve^lgator(s) : George E, DeHaven, iHP,T,, Chief Physical Therapist, The 
Devereux Foundation, Institute for Research and Training; Devon, Pa, 19333. 
(Reported by Jeffrey Lelphart, Research Psychologist, The Devereux 
Foundation. ) 

Cooperating group(s) : Social and Rehabilitation Servlc^, U. S, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Publications ; Publications Indeterminable at this time; Information 
available from The Devereux Foundation, 



-GE-3 EDUCATION OF PHYSICALLY HAHDICAPPED CHIU)REH IH ORDINARY PRIMARY SCHOOLS 

Purpose ; To ascertain how many physically^ handicapped children, other 
than the minimally handicapped, are In ordinary primary schools' In certain 
selected areas and how mapy of thom arf succeeding academically and 
socially; to datermlne to what variables thel^ success or lack of It can I 
be relatedf to discover the nia^n' problems facing Integration of handl- 1 
cappeU children Into ordinary schools and the possible 'solutions, -^^ 
SubJe^ ts: First phase: 6p physically -handicapped children, ages 7 to 10, 
In or< Tnary primary school!, and 120 controls, matched for sex and age and 
In sa^e class; second^ pk:|ase: a smaller group of more severely handicapped 
children, also attending ordinary Bctv>ols; third phase: phyalcally 
pped primary school children in rural areas. 



young 
handldapj 

Hethqd^ Records; Interviews with teachers and parents of handicapped 
chlldrej^ and controls; questionnaires^ Individual and group teats of 
reading, social adjustment, etc.; possibly classroom observation. 
Duration : July 1969-August 1972, 

Investlgator.(s) 1 Elizabeth H, Anderson, M,A,, Research Officer, Depart- 
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moDt of Cbild DevelQpMfit, Institute of EduCfttlQn, London University, 57 
Gordon Bq. > London tf.C. 1* Ensland. 

Cooperating group(s) : lintlonnl Fund for Iteseftrcb Into Crippling Dlsemses. 
Publlcatlona: HonogrKph or book planned. , 



jruO ARE THE R£TARDE07~I[ULT1 Pi£ CRITERIA APPLIED TO CUIWREM IN EDUCABU 
CLASSES * 

Purpooe i .To detenine the extent to which plncesient In clneae* for the 
educnble mentnlly retifded la bmsed on l.Q. or on Irrelevant probleu. 
Subjects: 11-yasr-old children in clssaes for the educmble aentslly 
retarded; nornal controls astohed for sex nnd socloeconoalc stnttis, nil 
In n flve-'county sren of Pennsylvsnln. 

Metbods : Test bntterj including Slosson Test of Intelllgencet ITPA 

sudl (ory recognition snd verbal encoding. Test of Social Inference 

(Leland et al.), and Teaplo informal Reading Inventorjt^' 

Findings : In one saaple, application of tbe four criteria reduced tbe 

number of educable inental retardates fron 45 to 

Duration: January -September 1970. 

Inyeatlgator(s) ; Hortlner Garrison, Jr., Pb.D., and Donald D. HmsDlll, 
L.J.D.t Proleaeors, Tetaple University College of Education, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 19122. 

Cooperating group(s) : Office of Education, U. B. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Publications : Journal publication and monograph planned. 



OCCUPATIOKAL ASPIRATIONS OF THE EDUCABLE SENTALLX RETARDED 

Purpose : To determine whether oducable mentally retarded boya In special 
classes were realistic wltb regard to occupational aspirations. 
Subjects : 40 Negro boys and 43 wblte boys selected from special classes 
for edu cable mentally retarded children In 1& Durham, N. C. city and 
county schools. 

Methods : A questionnaire was administered to the subjects, whose l.Q. 
range was SO to 75 with a moan l.Q. of 63.83 and standard dov^^atlon of 
20.32 for wblte boys and 66.25 ^vltb a standard dev^mtlon of 15.13 for 
Negro boys. The moan C.A. was 12.6 for Nogro boys and 12.5 for whlto 
boys. Subjects wore asked to state what kind of Jobs they would like to 
have when thoy grow up, and the kind of Jobs they ttfought they would have 
firbon they grow up. Responses to the questions were unstructured. Each 
question was read to the subjects Individually, and responses were 
recorded on the appropriate fofm. When nocessary, the Investigator 
reread questions, hut Sought to avoid Influencing a given response. 
Findings : Data suggest that, particularly when asked what occupation 
they actually expect to obtain, tbe majority of the boys were realistic 
In tbelr choice of occupations. Both groups expressed realistic expecta- 
tions regarding future occupations. 
Duration ; Completed . 

■ Investlgator^s) ; Octavla Bowers Knight, Ph.D., Director of Special 
Education and Associate Professor of Education, North Carolina Central 
University, Durham, N, C. 27707. 

Publications : Plan to submit to appropriate Journal for publication. 
Abstract of study available from Dr. ICnlght. 
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2e-BC^2 SUICIDAL TENDENCIES AMONG INSTITUTIONALIZED RBTABDATES 

Purpose: To study tbe nature^ ftnd types of suicidal attests made by 
TnaTTtutionalized retardates* ^ 
Subjects : All resi^ti;ts at Willowbrook State School wbo are knovn to 
bave attempted to conalt suicide* 
. , Methods :'- Data, including case studies, are bein^f accuaulated* 
FinAtngs : Suicidal atten^ts are relatively rare in this group* 



Duraltlon : February 1969-Marcb 1970* 



InYeatigator(s) : Manny Sternlicbt, Ph*D., Chief of Habilitation 
services, Wlliowbrook state School, Staten Island, N. Y* 10314* 
Pciblications: Putilication planned* 



AUDlOLOGlbAL ASSESSMENT OP THE MENTALLY RETAKDED 

* 

Purpose : To determine tbe incidence of various types and extents of 
hearing impairvkent in a mentally retarded population; to determine tbe 
mosjt effective procedures for audiological assessnent, including* pure 
V tone and speech* * 

Subjects : 816 mentally retarded r«sident» of tbe State Training Spbool 
at AinerlcaB Forir, Utah, with ages ranging from 6 to 60 and I.Q*'a from 

0 to so; 

Methods : This is thf second phasic of a three part project;* Phaee-One 
TnvoTved a comparison of tbe relative ef^ficacy of routine hand<-raising 
response vith special techniques .involving filmstrip, motion picture, 
and eye puff relnforcers of responses*- (See Research Relating to 
Children , Bull/Ko* 20-HP-l*). Preset research on tbe types and extents^ 
^ of hearing impairments constitutes the second phase and' i|ivolves audio- 

metric te^tinir of all subjects* Phase Three is concerned with producing 
a, suitable picture discrimination for nonorai retardates* 
Findings : - Tesf results to daie indicate that 5*9 percent of subjects 
have medically significant bearing losses, aod 26*2 percent of those^ have 
losses of more^ than 25 decibels at one ^r more frequencies* 
Duration : 1966-1970* . , ^, ' 

lovestigator(s) : Ross M* Weaver, Ph*D*, Director of Clinical Audlology, 
.Brigbam, Young University, Provo 84601, and Audiological Consultant, Utah 
' State Training School, American Fork, Utah. v 



26^UD-1 INVESTIGATION Of FAMILIES WITH TWO OB MORS CHILDREN VITU MENTAL 
RETARDATION * , ^ " ^ 

Purpose : To investigate tbe* causes of faiiilial retardation^Vbich are 
probably based, on only partially divulged genetic or biocbemlcal circ^ut* 
stances, but :irtilcb may be due to biochemical abnormalities in tbe notber* 
Subjects : JLpproxlmately 100 families, eacb of «blcb contains two or more 
retarded JIbli'ngs* 

ftetbods: Blood and urine samples are studied for kncAm carbobydrate , 
^ protein, andf lipid abnonoalities* In additioii, family pedigrees are 
- ^..studied in' order ;to estimate consanguinity or otber genetic influences 

#blcb may be responsible for retardation. 

Duration : January. 1969-continuing* 

Investigator <s) : Har^y A« Vaisman, M*D*, Pb*D*, Professor of Pediatrics, 
Kennedy liSborptories, University of Wisconsin. Medical Center, Madison, 
.Wis* 53706. 

Cooperating groupts) : Central Wisconsin Colony* & 
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26^J-1 DEVEU)PU£NTAL TRAINING FOR THE SEVERELY RETARDED \ 

Purpose ; To change the orleDtatlon of s state InstltutloD for the 
multiply handicapped from one of nurslng'care to one irhlch Includes child 
training as a major aspect of its services; specifically, to develop 
functional specific training programs in self-help, communication, percept 
tual-'cognitive, and other skills. 

Subjects: 70 multiply handicapped retarded children and youth in a small 
state Institution for the retarded with a population of about 200^ 
Methods ; Development .of ^ hierarchies of sJcllls in^the specif;Lc training 
areas; development and research of training procedures which involve 
modified, operant techniques, programmed leaning, and selected Montessori 
materials; tr^ning of noi^jrof essionals; and evaluation of r^ults with 
each subject and with nonprofessionals, and impact on th^. institution. 
Findings ; jEffective training prbgranis have been developed in the areas 
of seli^f eeding, receptive language, eiqpressive language, and pei^ceptual^^ 
cognitive skills for multiply handicapped children^ 
Duration : June 1967^lay 1970* 

Investigator<s) ; T, F. Iffaumann, Pfa,D*, Professor of Psychology, Central 

Washington State College, EllensbUrg, Wash* 98926. 

Cooperating groyp<s) ; Yakima Valley School, Selah, wash* 98942* 

Publ lea t ions ; xn Proceedings tof the 9th and 10th Annual Washington State 

Research Meetings, 1969 and 1970, Department of Institutions, Olympia, 

Wash. ^ 



26-UK-l THE PARENT^ AS THERAPIST WITH PRECISION TECHNIQUES OF BEHAVIORAL 
MODIFICATION AS APPUES) TO HENTALLT RETARDED, DISTURBED CHIU)REN 

Purpose; To teach the' application of modified technlqueB of operant 
conditioning to groups ^of parents^ of mentally retarded children so as to 
^ increase adaptive behaviors and/or decrease malt|taptiv^ S^teviors in 

their 4!hildren. 

Subjects : parents of mentally retarded and/or disturbed children wltiu^ 
^ I ,Q;'s ranging from below 10 to low-average, and^ ranging in age from one^ 
and one-half to 16 years. 
^ Methods : Parents meet in groups of six to eight once weekly for a 10- 
week period. They are instructed in the identification and recording of 
I behaviors which are considered to be important in increasing thc^ child's 
adaptive and self-initiating behaviors* Suitable consequences are 
selected which will accelerate positive behavior and/or decelerate nega-^ 
tlve behavior. Results are discussed at weekly sessions and are plotted 
on individual graphs* Parents are taught principles of operant condi- 
tioning, and' the amount, of learning that has taken place is assessed 
before and at the end of the group meetings* Attitude cbanges that have ^ 
occurred in the parents ar^ also assessed, mainly from the point of view' 
6^ changes in self-concept that are presumed to have taken place as a 
> result of group pressures and parent involvement in implementing behavior 

change * 

Duration ; April 1969-April 1972* 

. 1 hvestigator<s) : W. A* Zaleski, ll*D*, Director, and Suzanne Jegard, M.A*, 
1 Psycbologist-ln-Charge, Alvin Buckwold Mental Retardation Unit, University 

\ Hospital, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada* i 

Cooperating group<sj : Department of National Health and Welfare of 

Canada* ^ . = - 

Publications; Publication planned. ^ 
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Gifted w 



A FOLLOHVP SURVST OF THE EARLY EHTRAIICB TO ICIKDERGARTEN FROtmAM IN 
ST, LOUIS PARE SCHOOLS 

^ PuTpoae : To deternlm bov gifted cbildren progressed acadealoallTi 
socially t eaotionally^ and intellectually mmny years after being enrolled 
a year early in kindergarten* 

Subjects ; 77 cbildren fros ^tJ Louis Park, ideiitified as intellectuftlly 
gifted at age four and one^half. 

Methods ; Bebavior and acbieven^ent data vere gathered by school psycholo- 
gists who reviewed test scores^ interview^ teachers, and interpreted 
case records inoluding previous teacher cosnents, A special interview 
and rating fors was devised to organize and interpret data operationally. 
Findings ; Early entrants to kindergarten performed better than average, 
on all variables, although intellectual and academic performance was 
higher than nonacademic and social performance, . The older the gifted 
student, the more superior was h^s performance compared to the class 
average. 

Duration; November 1968-llay 1969, 

Inyestigator<s) ; Stuart Dansinger, H,A«, Ed, 3,, and Mildred Huttenmaler, 
M,A,, School Psychologists, St, Louis Park Schools, st, Louis Park^ Minn, 
5&426, ^ 
Publications ; Mimeographed report, \ 



Emotionally Disturbed and Mentally 111 



26-JB-l EARLY pBJBCT LCkSS AND ADOUSCENT ^DEPRESSION 

Purpose ; To continue previous research^ findings jof which suggest that 
trauma in first years of life is related to depression in adolescence, 
<See Research Relating to Children , Bull, No, 18-L-26*) 
Subjects ; Adolescents, ages 14 to 17, who are patients at the University 
of Southern California Medical Center because of atten^ted suicide. 
Methods; Clinical and statistical. 

Findings ; Tentative findings indicate a correlation between parly trauma 
and adolescent depression. 
Duration ; July 1968-continuiDg^ 

Investlgator(B) ; Joseph D, Teicher, M,D,^ Professor of Psychiatry, and 
N,^ Lionel Margolin, M,D,, Assistant Professor of Psychiatry, University 
of Southern California School of Medicine, Los Angeles^ Calif, 90033, 
Publications ; Publication planned. 



2G-JB-2 PREGHANCT AMD BIRTH COIIPLi CATIONS OP SERIOUSLY, MODERATELY^ AND MIIi>LT 
BEHAVIORALLY DISTURBED CHIU)REN 

Purpose ; To investigate the relationship between pregnancy and birth 
complications and later behavior disturbances. 
Subjects ; 61 disturbed children; controls. 

Methods ; Birth data on all subjects were collected blind, recorded, 
grouped, analyzed, and correlated. 
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Findings ; Appi^ximately .75 percent of the seriously disturbed, snd 50 
percent of the ^poderstely disturbed children exhibited one or nore 
serious birth coiapli est ions ss coMpsred with 30 percent of the controls. 
Durst ion : April 1969Tllsrct^ 1970. 

InYestlgstor(B) ; Tbomms F, llcNeil, Ph.D., Assistsnt Professor, 
VandeAilt University, snd Bonsld Wiegerink, Ph.D., Chsirmsn snd 
Assistsnt Professor of Specisl EducstiOn, Pesbody College, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Coopersting group(B) : Kennedy Center, Pesbody C 
t ^ Publicstions : pjlsn to submit for publication.. 

I 



26-J6-3 HY^KINETIC CBIW STUDY I: INVESTIGATION OT A POSSIBLE ITITPERACTIVE- 
taYE^REACTIVE DIMENSION \ 

Purpose : To investigste s possible hypersctive-hyperreactive dimension 
of nyperkinesis: hypersctivity involves maintenance of a hj|.gh level of 
activity independent of environmentsl stliiulstion; hyperreactivity 
involves, etcesdive activity in response to sslient environmental stimu- 
lation. 

Subjects: 40 oales, ages 6 to 13, referred to Malcolm Bliss Mental 
Health Center because of problems involving hyperkinetic activityt 
Control group of 40 normal males matched in age and socioeconomic class. 
Methods : Each subje^ is asked to perform several school-like tasks, 
while alone, in two cnditions: a distraction room containing highly 
salient stimuli (toys, pict^e books, decorations, punching bag, rubber 
ball, recorded sounds of children playing, etc.), and a nondistraction 
room containing only a table Mod, chair. Behavioral observations are made 
/ through a one-^ay mirror. Activity level and task achievement are 

recorded separatel]^ for each rdom and contrasted. Experimental subjects 
whose activity level varies greatly between the two conditions will be 
considered hyperreactive; those whose activity level varies little will 
be considered hyperactive. Results obtained in the experimental rooms 
will be Compared to anamntais, physical and perceptual measures, parents' 
ratingi^ of current activity, psychiatrists' observations, and response to 
a brief reinforcement procedure. V 

Findings : On the basis of minimal Analysis of data obtained from 14 
subjects , it appears that the distracting and nondistracting experimental 
conditions have been satisfactorily established. 
Duration : 196&-late 1^70. 

Xnvestigatorjs) ; John A, Stem, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, and 
Director of Research, Malcolm Bliss Mental Health Center, and Michael . 
Stern, Ph.D., Assistant to Director, Department of Psychology, Malcolm 
Bliss Mental Health Center, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 63104. 
Publications ; Publication planned on completion of study. 




26-JD-4 AK EXAMINATION OF THE BENDER GESTALT BACKGROUND INT^ERENCE TECHNIQUE 
WITH HYPERACTIVE AND PERCEPTUALLY IMPAIRED CBIWBEN 

Purpos e ; To evaluate the usefulness of the Bender Gestalt background 
interference technique in diagnosing hyperactive and perceptually impaired 
children. 

Subjects ; 53 each of normal and hyperactive elementary age boys; 74 
emotionally disturbed institutionalized children. 

Methods : The background interference technique was used witb all ciiildren. 
The emotionally disturbed and hyperactive children were con^iared with each 
other and vith the normal subjects, vho acted as controlst lu addition. 
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cbildron vore given oxtoosive psycbological and neurological testing for 
tbe derivation of otber relationsbips^ 

Findingit ; Results indicate significant differences between perceptually 
impaired and noniapaired emotionally disturbed cbildren; alsp, tbere were 
significant differences between tbe byperactive and control groups. 
Duration ; 3epte^.er 1966-Juae 1970, 

Investigatorfs) ; , Benjamin 3« Hayden, Ph,D, , Coordinator of Research, and 
Max Talttadge, Ftk*D,, Director of Psycbology, Astor Home, Rbinebeck, Y, 
12572; Frank ClarJcson, Pb,D,, Principal Psycbplogist, Worcester state 
HOBpitalt Worcester. Kass, 01603. 

Cooperating group(s) ; New York State BottgL^f fiegents; Of^ce of 
Education, uV s/Department of Health, Sdl^tion, and Welfare. 
Publicaticnis ; Plan to publisb*' 



26-JC-l PSYCHOSOCIAL EFFSCTIVB1IB33 OF CHIURSH AlO) PARENTS AS BEUTfiD TO R£E\E:|IBAL 
FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL KGBUHS, BEEERRAL m(JBl£US, AlO) SOCIOECONOMIC LEVEL 

Purpose ; To integrate bebavioral and person-impression measures in 
ass^ssl ng cbildren's family and scbool bebavlor* 

Subjects : 90 cbildren vith nervous psycbological problems and 30 normal 
controls, all ages 8 to 13; tbeir families and teacbers. 
Methods ; Family Interaction is analyzed through videotapeef, question- 
nalrest Adjective ratings, and communication taslES* School behavior is 
assessed through teacher and observer adjective ratings and teacher 
questionnaires. Three types of intervention are utilized and outcome 
assessed « 

Duration; 1963-1970. 

Investigator<s) ; jaques Caswau, Pti*D,, Professor of Psychology, Ohio 
State University/ Columbus, Ohio 43210; Leonore Love, Ph,D«, Lecturer in 
Psychology, and Elliot Rodnlck, Pb,D*t Professor of Psychology, University ^ 
of California, Los Angeles, Calif* 90024. 

Cooperating group<s) ; National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health 
Service, u7 3, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Publications : Monograph in preparation, 1970* 



26-JD^l THE RELATIONSHIP OF SOCIAL C^ASS AHD PAR£NTAL DISCIPLINE PRACTICES TO 
PSYCHOSOMATIC ILLNESS IN YOUNG ADULTS 

Purgose ; To determine whether a relfttionship exists between the preva- 
TTence of psychosomatic illness and social class, whether there is a 
relationship between tbe prevalence of psychosomatic illness and sociali-. 
zation practices, and tbe amount of variance accounted for in psychosomatic 
illness by these variables. 

Subjects: 513 male and 045 female white senior high scbool students from 
unbroken families. 

Methods; Data collected on subjects included socioeconomic status, 
incidence of 25 psychosomatic ailments, family size and birth order, 
perceived parental varmtb, and information on childrearing practices, 
i.e*, perceived and actual familial power structure, restrict iveness, and 
maternal and paternal punishment types* 

Findings : Social class was unrelated to total psychosomatic score for 
males, but socioeconomic status and combined education of parents were 
related to females' psychosomatic score* While father's education was 
related to perceived restrict iveness for both sexes, none of the indices 
of class was related to actual or perceived maternal or paternal 
dominance, punishment types, or equalitarian parental relationship for 
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eith«r mmx* Also, fully «ixo vas unrelftted to clum, total psychosomatic 
score, indivi4u«l psychosanrntic silttents, or any of the socialization 
variablea* Several of the socialization and perceptual variables 
accounted for 13,7 percent of the variance with reepect to total psycho- 
Bovatic score in the ule population and for 11,7 percent of the variance 
aitton^ the females. 
Duration ; Hot reported, 

Inyestigator(s) ; Roland J, Derenne, Assistant Professor of Sociology, 
California State College, Pullerton, Calif. 92631* 



26-JE-l THE APPLICATION OP STBUCTURAL TUEBAFV TO IHB RESIDENTIAL TREATHENT OP 
EARLY INFANTILE AUTISU 

il 

Purpose ; To investigate the utility of s physically intrusive and 
structuring approach in the treatment of early infantile, autisv; to 
conduct^research into the diagnosis and etiology of this disorder. 
Subjects ; 22 male and female autistic children in a research unit of 
astate hospital for emotionally disturbed children. 

Methods ! A careful diagnostic study is Mde of th^ prenatal, delivery, 
and developmental history of each^child. Therapists and residential 
staff are trained in' stifuctural therapy^ Regular developmental, 
psychological, and psychiatric evaluations are made of each child, . 
detailed progress notes are kept, and children are followed up after 
discharge. 

Findings ; Uany children labeled ^'autistic" are actually suffering 
Various typee of developmental or organic handicaps that require special 
education rather than psychotherapy. Cases of early infantile autism 
show a favorable response to structural therapy. 
Duration ; September 1966-^eptetfber 1971, 

!nvestigator(s) ; Alan J, Ward, Ph,D, , Research and Treatsent Director, 
and H, Allen Uandford, ll,D,, Uedioal Director, Autistic Children's Unit, 
Eastern State School and Hospital, Trevose, Pa, 19047* 

Publications ; Psychological Bulletin , in press, 1970; Schixophrenia 1;4; 
243-246, 1^69, ' ' 

26-JF-l LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF ADOLESCENTS AND THEIR PAHIUES WHO ARE HIGH RISKS 
FOB SCHIZOPHRENIA 

Purpose ; To understand the family dynamics and experiential factors that 
may ei ther lead to or prevent schixophrenia and other psychopathology. 
Subjects: Adolescents, ages 14 to 16, and their families, 
hetpods ;" Individual and family therapy; various test procedures of 
individual and family meinbers; predictions; followup interviews. 
Duration 1 1967-1972, 

investigator (s) ; Helm Stierlin, ll,D,, Ph,D,, Head, Psychotherapy Unit, 
Family Studies Section, Adult Psychiatry Branch, National Insti'tute of 
-Mental Health, Public Health Service, U, S, Departsent of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Bethesda, Ud, 20014, 



26-JF-2 POSITIVE RElNFORCEliENT IN THE CLASSROOH; A GROUP DESlQl FOSL S1NG1£ 
CHILDREN 

Purpose: To help teachers control and teach schixophrenic children 

wi thout removing them from the classroom or singling them out for special 

attention. 

Subjects : Seven schixophrenic children; ages 9 to 10, r 
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Met bods i Operant procedures: positive reinf orceinent. 
Fladiags : So far very effective. 
Duration : February -Ha jr 1970 < 

investlgator^s) : Barbara ft* Bisbop, Ph.D. , Staff Psycbologist , Children's 
0nrt7~CanaFiIIo State Hospital, Cammrillot Calif* 93010* 



26-JG-l ^ fiFFBCTS OF PARENT GROUP COUNSEUNG ON CHllDREN WITH ^CHOOL ADJUSTMENT 

Purpose : To determine tbe aeamiremble effects of group counseling on 
cMxdren wi^b school adjustnent problems when parents onljr, child only, 
or both parents and child were counseled* 

5ubj££ts: 47 children, ages 7 to 12 and one-half, referred to tbe Jane 
WajrUnd Child Guidance Center between July 1 and Septeniber 30, 1967, 
Methods : Fifteen children were randomly assigned to each of the three 
ireatment groups* Child centered parent group counseling was used to 
treat the parents, and activity group therapy was used for the treatment 
of the children* Each group met for 90 minutes weekly over a six-nionth 
period* A hattery of testa was administered, and posttreatment results 
were compared hy a multivariate analysis of covariance using age, grade 
level, and 1,(), as covariates* Improvement ratings of the child made hy 
the mother, teacher, and counselor^ were compared using two~tailed test of 
significance for uncorrelated data* .Followup data were reported hut not 
treated statistically* 

Findings : Results indicate that inclusion of the parents in the treat- 
ment of the child increases the effectiveness of the treatment* 
Duration ; 1967-Dot reported. 

IpyeS'tigator(s) ; George B, Dee, Ph*D*, Staff Psychologist, Jane Wayland 
CE03^^uiHwce~Center, 1937 W« Jefferson, Phoenix, Ariz. 65008. 
icktrSBHj Publication planned. 



JG-2 CRISIS INTERVENTION IN A CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 



Purpose ; To study the application of crisis intervention as applied in 
a cbild guidance clinic. 

subjects ; 100 cases handled in the usual manner at the Tucson Child 
Guidance Clinic, and 100 cases in which crisis intervention is the primary 
theory utilized* 

Methods : Families in both groups are asked to complete form^ and the 
Family Concept ()-3ort, as developed hy Dr. Van der Veen^ at scheduled 
times* Project families are asked to complete the data forms prior to} 
seeing a clinician, after eight weeks, and after .nine months* Control 
familieji are asked to complete the forms initially, after the waiting 
list, after eight weeks, and after nine months. Data on each family over 
time and project data will he analyzed in relation to the data on the 
control cases* 

Findings ; Hore minority families follow through with service in the 
project than in the regular service. 
Durations June 1969-llay 1971. 

lnYestigator<s) ; Betty Slayhaugh, ll,S*V*, Psychiatric Social Work 
Supervisor, Tucson Child Guidance Clinic, 141& N, Fremont, Tucson, Ariz. 
65719 . 

Cooperating group^sX : National Institute of Hental Health, Public Health 
Service, U« S« Department of Health, Education, and Welfare* 
Publications: Articles will be submitted for publication. 
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26-0&'3 FAMILY THERAPY FOR SCHOOL*ACX STUTTERERS AND THEIR PAREHT3 

Purpdf ; To develop • clinical aEnAgeBent progru for scbool-Ag« 
stutterers mud to apply tbis progru in the public scboolli. 
SubJecf ; 10 perent-cbild dymdst public scbool cbildren and tbeir 
parents. 

Met bods ; Tbe clinical manageMnt prograa utilizes parent-cbild inter- 
action patterns for tbe derivation of therapeutl^c strategies. Tbese 
strategies are then used in bringing about fluency in tbe ^cbild. Once 
tbe cbild is fluent, tbe parent is introduced intoi tbe tberapeutio ' 
'^setting in an atteupt to bave tbe cbild 's fluency genermlifee froa tbe 
therapist to tbe parent. Parent participation is required* 
Finding^ ; Seven of ten cbildren bave become fluent vitb tbe therapist. 
Three of these bave also become fluent with tbeir parents mod were 
successfully discharged. All subjects except one bave shown decreases 
in stuttering severity and frequency* 
Duration; April 1968^April 1971. 

Ittvestlgator(s) ; George H. Shanes, Ph.D., Professor, and Donald B, 
Egoll, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 1^213. 

Cooperating group(s> ; Pittsburgh Public Schools; Office of Education^ 

S« Dejpartaent of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
PUblicaiions ; Publication planned. 



26-0G--4 EFFECTS OF TRAINING PARENTS OF EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHIIJ>R£N IN 
INTERPERSOKAL SULLS 



Purpose ; To assess the efficacy of an ewpatbic conninicatfon workshop 
wltn parents of eaotionally disturbed cbildren. 

Subjects ; Five sets of parents of ei^otionally disturbed children. 
Methods ; In a 10**session iotensive facultative conunicatlon workshop, 
the marital pairs concentrated on exploring theittselves with emotional 
proximity, on developing espathic cotammlcation with others, and on 
accurate discrimlDation of facilitative conaunicatlon* Pre- and post- 
workshop tape recordings were made of marital interaction and of parent^ 
child play sessions, Tap^ segments were rated for ^parent ewathy with 
one another and with their cbildren. 

Findings; The parents improved considerably in marital empathic communl- 
catlon7 but with no direct practice in parent-child commmication, there 
I was no generalization to empathic conmunication in parent-child play. 
Duration; January 1968-January 1969* 

lDyestlgator(s> ; Robert R. Carkbuff^ Ph.D., Director, Center for Hunan 
Relations and Community Affairs, American International College, 
Springfield, Mass. 01109; and Ralph Bierman, Ph.D., Associi^te Professor 
of Psychology, University of Waterloo^ Waterloo, 0^.tario^ Canada* 
Cooperating group(s) ; Tbe Psychiatric Clinic Inc., Buffalo, H« T. 
Publications ; Journal of Couosellng Psychology , in press, 191^0. 



26-JH-l A LONGITUDINAL mOSPECTIVE STUDY OF THE EPFBCTS OF PSYGHOIHKRAPT IN 
CHIIDREH 

Purpose; To measure longitudibally and prospeptively tbe effects of 
various modes of psychotherapy in a wide variety of childhood evational 
disorders, and to develop techniques for assessment of change secondary 
to psychotherapy* 

— — Subjects ; All children seen diagnostically and assigned to any treatment 
- ^-modtjlty' at tbe Child Guidance Clinic of San Diego starting September 1, 
1967T''"X«clp«ubject serves as bis own control* 
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Methods: At tlM of diftgnostic r«view, tbe pdychppftthology io reviewed 
djnulc'ftllj £ik1 ft JudffBent ude MM to the deveiopnentftl phue of 
difficultj ftad ujor intrapajcbic defense* For ivprovevent to occur, 
child MSt be adjudged to bsve roscbed tbe sge appropriate pbUe of 
developMnt And to deaonstrste age appropriate defenses/ All cases afe 
reviewed hf one Judge (not tbe therapist) at discbarge with review of 
process material and rated accordingly* Data are atored and accusulated 
with basic factual data on age, sex, diagnostic probles, position in 
faailj, socioecoiioBlc class, and tjpe, duration, and frequencj of treat* 
■ant* Wlien 500 trsatM casea are established, ^a control study of 
untreated diagnosed cases will be collected for diagnostic interviews to 
ascertain phase and defense without treataent* Five years after termina- 
tion of treatment, experimental and control groups will he reassessed* 
Duration ; September 19074ecember 1971* 

Inveatlgator(s) : Thomas L* Truninell, ll*D*, Director of Psychiatry, 
Children's Health Center, and Director^ Child Guidance Clinic of San 
Diego, 8001 Frost^St*, Si^ Diego, Calif* 
Publications ; , First imhlication planned tor 1973* 



26-JU-2 THE IFFICIlNCt AKD DURATIOKAJL SFFICACT OF HCDILING, SHAPING, AND A 

CQHDINID IftfiATIIBirr STHATfiGY fOR T^K MODIFICATION OF SpCIAL WITHDRAWAL % 

Purpose ; To compare three methode of behavior. modification^ all of which 
have been shown to enhance the acquisition of social responsivity in young 
children; to investigate optimal procedures which may promote- early 
learning of critical social skills in such a, way as to efficiently prevent' 
the development of critical behavior deficits* 

Subjects ; Children, ages three to mix, choaen from university-affiliated 
and private preschools, and identified as social isolates* 
Hetbods; Children who exhibit eitber'an absence or very low levels of 
aocial interaction with peers are choaen through a coidoined process of 
observational ratings and teachers' reports* These isolates are then 
randomly assigned, after matching on pretest chaervational hase rates, to 
one of four conditions: modeling only, ahaping, modeling and shaping, or 
. control* The modeling condition consists of a sound film depicting posi*- 
tive social interaction carried out hy a number of peer modole (see 
Journal of Applied Behavior Analyi^^ 2:l;15-22, 1969); tbe shaping 
condition Involves social reinforcement of successive approximations to 
appropriate interaction; tbe combined -^treatment includes tbe previous two; 
and tbe control condition employs an animal film* 

Findings : pilot work demonstrates tbe effl<^cy tbe first two treat- 
ments Independently • X 
Duration ; -^ay 1969**June 1970* 

1 nvea t Iga tor (s ) ; Robert D« O'Connor, Ph*D* Candidate, Department of 
Psychology, University of Illinois, Champaign,' 111. 61801* r 
Cooperating groapCs) : Children's Research Center^ University^ of Illinois; 
National Institute of Hental Health, Public Health Service, U« S* Depart- v 
ment cf Health, Education^ and Welfare* 

Publications ; Doctoral dissertation available through university 

1 ibraries ; publi cat iona planned in a psychology Journal* Related paper 

presented nt Midwestern Psycbologicall Association Meeting^ Chicago, 1969* 



26^-3 TUB EFFECTS OF INTEGRATION OF NORmAL AND EMOTIONALLY DISTUBBED 
PRESCHOOLERd ON SOCIAL INTERACTION AND HQDEUNG 

Purpose ; To evaluate changes in sccial behavior of normal and deviatri 
children ■ aubsequent to their placement in "mixed" classes of normal «nd 
eiiM>tionallV disturbed preschoolers* 
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SubJegts : 6 four- and f ivo-yoftr-olds dimgnosed ms ogo**doviant; 6 normal 

Method^ ; In Pbam I, tiBe«>9upliiig observmtions of aociml intermction, 
tisliig;CtiOM^B coding cjrstos for observing nursery school bohmvior, are 
talcetk'fpr all subjects* Phase II consists of reinforcing cooperative 
behavior using m dyad of ons nonal and one deviant child in a game 
situation* Phase III consists of m second series of tiBe<^saaq>ling 
observmtions of social interaction* It is predicted that the experi- 
mental group, consisting of tbe three ddviant children receiving the 
treatment described, in Phase II will show increases in social inter- 
action when contrasted to tbe three deviant controls "who did not receive 
treatment* 

Duration ; February-Hay 1970* 

I nvestlgator (s ) : Leslie L* Segne^, Pti*D*, Instructor in Psychology, and 
Jaaes Anniccblarico, Ph*D*, Postdoctoral Fellow in Child Clinical 
Psychology, University of Colorado Uedical Center, Denver, Colo* 80220, 
Cooperating group(s) : John F* Kennedy Child Developoent Center, Denver. 
Publications : Probably Aaerican Journal of Orthopsychiatry * 

1^ 



26-sm-4 PSTCUdPUARMACOUXtY IN CUIU>RBN AND ADCO^SCENTS 

^ Purpose ; To study dosages and applications of established mnd novel 
psycboactive drugs in cbildren and adolescents with nental disorders. 
Subjects : Children, ages 5 to 16, in a mental health clinic* 
ifetfidds ; Drug compounds of diverse applicability are used in crossover 
studies involving varied ddsages and fixed periods* 
Duration: Spring 1969-1974* 

investlgstorCs) : B* Siaeon, ll*D*, Assistant Professor, Ruth LaVietes, 
m*D* p Associate Professor, and Uax Pink^ ll*D*, Professor, DepartmiM^t of 
psychiatry. New York Uedical College, New York, N* T* 10029* 
Cooperating group(s) t National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health 
Service, u7 S« Department of Health, Education, and Welfare* 



2^JH-5 INVESTIGATION OF STUTTERERS: EVALUATION OP AN ECONOMIC TREATMENT 

Purpose ; To evaluate the therapeutic effects of a self-help method for 
stutterers which utilizes iape recorders of the language learning type 
with tapes especially prepared for home iise and requiring only occasional 
supervision by a speech therapists to study the perceptual characteristics 
of stutterers* 
SubJeqts : 36 stutterers* 

Metbods T Twelve stutterers using sel^:i;help therapy are compared with 12 
on traifitional tberapy «ad 12 on a waiting list for therapy* Stutterers' 
perceptual char aoteri sties are studied through Witlcin's dimension of field 
dependency, and results are collared with normative data* Project mlso 
includes development of a circulating library of taped speech therapy 
.materials adapted for different age, yocational, and language groups* 
Duration : Septeidt>er 1966^eptemtMr 1971* 

I nves tlga tor ( s ) : W* Edward McGough, M.D*, Associate Professor of 
Psychiatry, Bernard S. Lee, B*S*, Biomedicar Engineer, Department of 
Psychiatry, Medical School, and Maryann Peins, Ph.D*, Associate Professor 
of Speech, Douglass College, Rutgers Univei^sity^ New Brunswick, N* J* 
08903* 

Cooperstiug group(s) : Office of Research and Demonstrations, Social and 
Rebabilltation Service, ^« Department of Health, Education, and Welfare* 
Publications ! Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders . 1970* 
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26-JI-l 



AH APIULISAL OF THE PSYCHOSOCIAL EFFECTIVEHBSS OF A GROUP HOHB TftEATHENT 
PROGRAH FOR AlK>l£SC£HT GIRI^ 



Purpose ; To evftluftto tbe social adJuBtaent mado by mil girtttMVbo vero 
treatod in thla pcograin from 1959-1969; to distinguiab tbo <!oiq>oiieDt0 
vitblD^ tbe progrui tbalt yield specific benefits and .outcomes; to' discern 
tbe processes wberet^ socislly desirable personality cbange or. l'>9Ri*oTed 
social functioning can be acconplisbed througti group living; to develop 
improved criteria for future admissions or to alter tbe program so as to 
be more helpful to more girls* 
Subjects : 40 girls* 

MetbodsT Data are assembled througb a variety of instruments, including 
a personal interview, and are related to a baseline evaluation of eacb 
girl^s developmental potential at tbe time sbe entered tbe group home* 
SUbJecte are evaluated on an ll-point scale along the dimensions of 
interpersonal relations^ adjustment to family^ community relationships^ 
self-concept, motivstion, affective control^ mood^ dependence-iiidepen- 
dence^ emotional regression or antisocial behavior^ vocational or 
educatioqal development* A control grodp consists of early dropouts , and 
untreated girls who did not enter tbe residence for reasons other than 
severity of disturbance.* 
Durat i on ; January 1970-December 1972* 

Ipves tigs torts) ; Jerome L* Singer^ Pb*D* , Hirector of Research in 
Cognition and Affect^ The Graduate Cetfter^ City Collei^e, City University 
of Hew York» Hew York, H* Y* 1Q033* (Reported by Joseph L* Taylor^ ll*S*ir*^ 
Executive Director, Association for Jewish Children, 1301 Spencer st*» 
Phljadolphia^ Pa, 19141*) 

Cooperating ttroupfs) i Hr* and Mrs* Lessing J* Rosemrald's Children's 

Fund* 

Publications : Monograph planned* 



Socially Deviant 



26^|[A-l ILLEGITIMACY IH CENTRAL CITY 

Purpoee: To study the reaction of adolescent girls to the experience of 
an illegitimate pregnancy and birth over tlae in an area in which such 
births are frequent; to ascertain the role of the social sllieu in 
producing a high frequency of such birtha; to study the reaction over 
tine of the fanllies of thess girls. 

Subjects ; Harried and unmarried pregnant girls age 17 or under from 
Central City who attend the Family Planning Clinic; control group of 
unmarried, never pregnant girls from Central City obtained by neighbor- 
hood canvass. 

Methods ; Pregnant girls are interviewed three times prior to delivery 
regarding family structure, family reaction, their own reaction, and 
dating history* They are then visited at Charity Hospital at time of 
birth to determine reaction to birth* Following delivery, the girl and 
her mother are interviewed at home, and the father is interviewed whsre 
possible* In addition, interviews are held with persons who know ths 
social system in Central City and who have experience with thems girls* 
Control girls are interviewed for dating history and social activitiss. 
Duration: Augtist 1969^ugust 1971* 

Inyestigator(s) ; Ann Fischer, Pb.D*t Professor of Anthropology, Hewcosb 
College^ Tulane University, Hew Orle^ps, La* 70118* 
Cooperating ^oupXs) ; Welfare orgsnisations in Csntral City* 
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26-ICE-l SOME SGO FUNCTIONS ASSOCIATED WITH DELAY OF GRATIFICATION IN MAU 
DELINQUENTS * 

Purpose : To cottParo two groups ol iDStitutiODsXized ftdjudicftted 
delinquent males on foresight and planning ability, impulse control, 
verbal delay of gratification, internal external control, and 
iDsOtutionaX adjuetaent* 

Subjects: 20 boya who had chosen to attend public achool even thousb 
this would delay their institutional release .(delayers) ; 20 controls, 
matched on age, iM*, and lehgth of stay. 

Methods : Porteus Haze, a verbal ^asure of delay ol gratification, a 
verbal. measure of the percepliion of internal v« external control, and 
ratings of adjustment were obtained for both' groups of boys. 
Findings : Significant differences were found. in impulsiveness, verbal 
delay , and internal y« ejcternal control; no differences in foresight 
and planning, and adjustment. « 
Duration : 1966-completed . 

Investlgator(e) : Robert Srikson, S*A,, Psychologist, Youtb Develop- 
ment Center, Loyftville, Pa. 17047; and Alan H. floberts, Ph.D*, As^ciate 
profeasor of Physical Medicine and Psychology, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Sinn. 55455i 

Cooperating group(s } : Social and Rehabilitation Service, S* Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Publications : Plan to publish. 



26-KQ-l D^LIHQUENTS AS THERAPEUTIC VISITORS TO MENTAL PATIENTS 

t»urpose : To examine the effect op the self ^-concept of delinquents of a 
relationship in which the delinquent perceives himself as a helper to 
^ another human* 

Subjects : Institutionalized delinquent youth and regressed^ mental 
pratients.' 

Methods ; Twenty delinquents are individually paired with patients at a 
mental hospital with whom they visit periodically* During the visits, 
delinquent-patient pairs will be pemitted to engage in a wide variety of 
activities, either as single pairs, with other pairs, or with other 
patients. No attempt is made, to structure the delinquent-patient inter-* 
action in a therapeutic, counseling, or helping fashion, and it is not 
' proposed to train the delinquents to be Junior therapists. Instesd, a 
systematic attempt will be made to help the delinquents, involved staff, 
and patients understand each other's "life space"* 
Duration : October 1969-3eptember 1670. 

rnveati"gator (s > : Robert Russo, Sd.D,, Associate Professor in 
Psychology, Education Division, Southern Iliinois University, Edwards- 
ville. 111, 62025. 

Cooperating g3roup(s) ; Cftinp Pere Marquette of the Illinois Youth 
Commission; Alton State Hospital; Illinois Department of Mental Health; 
Office of Education, U, S, Department of Health*, Education, and Welfare, 
Publications : Information availab}.e on request to Madison County' Unit, 
Alton State Hospital; College Avenue, Alton, 111, Reports are planned. 



26-lCR-l COMMUNITY TBEATHENT mOJECT — lUASE III: AN EVALUATION OF DIFFERENTIAL 
TREATMENT FOR DELIHQUENTS - % 

Purpose : To determine whether M is feasible and, in terms of improved 
treatment oiftcomes, meaningful to (1) broaden the range and refine the 
types of settings and treatment strategies in and* through which different- 
tial treatment can be carried out for specified delinquent subtypes; 
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(2)^bro«d^D the rftnge ftnd vftrioty of offenders to whoa difforeDtisl ^ 
treatment mfty usefully be applied; (3) continue, as in phase 11, to ^. 
isolate the factors which may be responsible for the success of the 
dif ferentiar treatment approaches wbich hsve been developed to dste; 
Sod (4) continue to refine «nd ejqpand the *Dif ferential Treatment Hodel^* 
(See Besearch Belating to Children . Bull* No* 19-IG-l sad Ho* 20-101-2*) 
SubJects t Approximately 500 msles, ages 13 %o over tommltted to the 
California Youth Authority for the first time from Juveoile and criminal 
courts from throughout the greater Sacramento are^ 

S ethods i Using preestablished criteria regarding ebich wards. would best 
egln their treatment within either a residential setting or^rlthin the 
comtunity proper (direct parole) —through stratifted-random assignment- 
wards would begin their intensive treatment either within s differential- 
treatment oriented regional treatment center or (as in Phases 1 and 11 of 
the Project, 1961-1969) within the community setting itself* In all ' 
ca9es, a single parole agent, whose caseload would total 12 wards in all, 
wduld have primary responsibility for all phases of the vards' treatment, 
whether, in or out of the residential setting* Wards (includes parole- 
revokees) would remain in the program until dimcharge from the Touth 
Authority'. In all, four comparison groups will be established* Project 
evaluation will be in terms of several behavioral indices, Several 
indices of psychological and attitudinal change, plus other indices of 
overall development^ and social adaptation* Treatment processes wll4 be 
very closely monitored Ihnd documented* * 
Duration i October 1969-Septeflber 1974. 

I nvestlgator (s ) i Theodore ^B* palmer, ph*D* , Principal Investigator, 
Community Treatment Project, Division of Research, Cslifomla touth 
Authority, State Office BXdg* Ho. 1, Sacramento, Calif. 95814* 
Cooperating groupCs) ; National Institute of HeDtal Health, Public Health 
Service, u7 S,^ Deparisent of Health, Education, and Welfare* 
publications ; professionals journals; continuous progress reports and 
technical research papers* 



26-IS-l THE EFFECTS OF MODELING BEHAVIOR OH THE IKXUIL JUDQIENT OF DBLIHQUBHtS 

* Purpose s To investigate the influence of actual and' symbolic modeling on 
augmenting moral Judgment in adolescent delinituent males* 
Subjects: 36 Juvenile delinquents, 60 percent of whom had been referred 
to a Juvenile court more than once for antisocial behaviors* On the 
average the delinquents were lower class 13-year-olds of largely Mexican- 
American extraction, with an I*Q* of 75* 

Hethods i Following proceduresi adapted f rom Bandura and McDonald (1963), 
subjects were assigned equally to one of three groups: actual modeling, 
syi^olid modeling, and control* The first group observed a preinstructed 
model who expressed high level moral Judgment responses to Plaget-type 
intentional! ty items* Subjects in this group were reinforced with verbal 
approval for adopting the high level Judgments of the model in response 
to equivalent items presented them* The second group' was presented with 
printed ("synibolic'O responses of high level moral Judgments to the same 
items, in place of the live model* They were similarly reinforced 
verbally on responding with high level Judgment to equivalent additional 
items* The third group, acting as a control, was administered all items 
without verbal reinforcement of any kind* Generalizing of effect was 
tested thrpugh assessing performance on a related nonmanipulated aspect 
of moral Judgment, moral realism adapted from Le Furgy and Woloshin (1969)* 
Findings i Both actual and symbolic modeling produced short-term signifi* 
camt Increases in intentionality * Ho significant differences between 
treatments were evidenced on moral realism, although all three groups 
declined slightly on this dimension on retesting* 
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Duration: Juoa 1969-«mrcb 1970, 
, invMtlg»tor(«) ; NprBKit H. J>rentice, Pti,I>, , Profemor of FBycbolosy and 
Educstloa, UnlVar«i't7 of Taxn, Auatin, Tax, 7B712, 

Co ppwtlgg group(a) : Trsviv County Juvenile Court, Austin, Tex* 7B701, 
Publicetiona : PrellalDAry results to be presented mt Southwestern 
Psycbologlcsl Associstion Meeting, St, Louis, April 23, 1970, Forul 
publicstion Mtioipftted mt m later d^ta* V 



26^X8-^ SOClMilZATlON AKD SOCIAL INTEGBATIQH A GROUP OF JUVENll^ DEUtiqUBtnS ^ 

Purpoge ; To peasura socislization aad integration of ■ jUTeDilo'deliDquents 
in relation to acbool, work situation, fanlly life, leisure, and friends; 
to deteraine cbanges wbicb occurred during tbree years after contact witb 
youth courta. 

Subjects ; Two groupa of delinquent boys, ages 16 to 18, wbo went to court 
In Brusae Is for thievery or vandalisa in 1969 or tbree years earlier; two 
control groupa of boys matcbed for age, coimunity, and socioeconomic 
atatus, wbo bave not bad any contact witb youtb court, 
llatboda : Higbly structured interview, 
. Duration : January %969-June 1971, 

InTaatlgator(s) : /Jorine Junger^ap, Docteur en Sciences Sooiales 
Candidate, oocloXogist, Centre d'Etude de la Delinquance Juvenile, 44 
Avenue Jeanne, ^Brussels S, Belgiun, ^ 

Publications ^ /"^ To be published by tbe (^entre d*Etude de la Delinquance 
Juvenile, probably in 1971. ' . 
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THE CHILD IN THE FAMILY 

... \ ' 



Family Relations 



26-IA-l PATTEBNS AMD COMTINGSNCIES OF HOrHEB-IMFAMT GAZING 

^ ■ - ^ 

^urgose: To stud^ the p^tteras and coDtib^eticies of social behavior io 
' iDf ants and their mothers over the Mrst four to five months^f J^ife* 
Subjects: 40 mother-infant pairs from S. Boston* 

Methods T Hone observations every 10 days of the naturalistic behavior of 
mother-infant pairs with recording of continuous iiequences of interaction 
during each visit; 
^ Dwation : June 1969-August ^71. „ 

^^ Investlgatorts) : Kenneth S. ftobson, 1I*D.| Assistant Professor of Psycliia- 
try, Tults University Medical School, Boston, Mass. 02111* 
Cooperating group(s> : National In&titute of Mental Health, Public Jlealth 
Siervice, U, S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Publications; Publications planned* 



■ . \ 
26*IA-2 IHTBAFAMILY FEEDBACK IN EXTERNALIZING, INTERNALIZING, AND FUNCTIONAL 
FAMIUES . . 

Purpose : To study the ability of fanily members to give pne another 
"tee<lback" (express things they like and dislike about one another), and^ 
their related gaze and facial behavior* 

Subjects ; Child Gulidance Clinic, delinquent, and PTA family triads 
consxSH'ng of two parents and one son in the 9- to 18-*ye^ age range. 
Methods ; Ttye Fer^i^and winters Family Questionnaire is administered, 
an^^each menkier of the triad' is requested to make 12 "comments^ about 
each of^he ather two and himself. The discussions are audio and video 
record^^^^iyjind transcripts are made and scored for clear and vague 
^positive and negative comments, plus gaze and facial behavior* 
X ' ^ Duration ! July 1969^ecenber 1970. 

\ Investigator(s> ; David C. Speer, Ph*D, , EeSearch Psychologist, Amherst H, 
\ Wilder Foundation, 670 Marshall Ave^, St. Paul, Minn* 55104* 
\ Publications ; Family Process * 



26*LAr3 



\ 



SEJ 
FAMIl 



'TED ASI^CTS OF ADOLESCENT EXPERIENCE OF CHIlJ>It£N IN CAREER AHNIT 



Purpose 
Army f " 
cally, 
both fo: 
perceive) 
famlliei 



To study the adolescent experience of teenage members of career 
Llies as perceived by the teenagers and their parents; specifi- 
investigate the school experience and friendship patterns in 
Ll and informal groupings and to determine how these are 
as differing from the exi^rience of Uolescents in non^Arroy 



Sub^ecti^ 



lleVhods: 



.60 adolescents residing at Fort-Ord, Calif*; their parents* 

Data' obtained through structured individtial interviews with 

teena^rs\ are com|ifrred with data obtained in parallel interviews with 
their parents* 

\ ■ . 
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* Duration : January' 1968^une 1970. 
Invcsttgator(s) : MaJ. Paul Damauer, D.S.W, Caodidate, Research 
Sociologist, Division of Personnel Studies an^ Research, Off ice ot the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for ^Personnel, Department of the Army, U, S, DepMt- 
ment of Defense, Washington, D, C, 20022. ^ . 

\ Cooperating group4s) ; University of Southern Calit^rnia School of Social 
Work, Los Angeles, Calif. 90007* 



26-LA-4 A STUDY OF 97 FAMILIES FEOM 'WHICH CHlli)REN HAV£ BEEK REMOVED BY CHlli) 
WELFARE AUTHORITIES 

^ Purpose : To ab^yze the internal family si'tuation preceding the^i^^val 

^ of a child by chrj^ welfare authorities* 

Subjects : 97 chila^n, ages 9 to J2, who are living in Copenhagen and 
have been reiaoved trbm their homes because of adjustment difficulties* 
Methods: Study of documents on which removal decislopfi have been based, 
i*e'*, reports from schpo^, from representatives of welfare authorities,^ 
aod from tM childreti's homes, etc* 

Findings : Results to date indicate that removal of tbe child from the 
home is'noir strictly coincidental with the highest point of social strain 
X within the family. ^ 

Duration : 196a-April 1970* ^ , 
Investigator(s) ; Jacob Vedel -Petersen, Program Director, Inger Koch- 
Nielsen7 and Hogens Nord Larsen, Research Associates, Danish National 
Institute of Social Research, Borgergade 28, Copenhagen, Denmark* 
Publications : Plan to publish in The Institute's series* 



26-LA-5 A STUDY IN VIVO OF DISTURBED AUD NORMAL FAMILY HtLlEUX: ^ ^ 

Purpose : To gather basic descriptive data on the distinctive features of 
family process in a wide range of families, and to investigate the differ- 
.ences be^tween scbizopresent, nonschizopresent "problem**, and normal 
families* 

Subjects': 24 families differentiated along class, ethnic, and religious 
lipes. ^ . \ 

Methods ! Data collection method pjrocedure include participant and \ 
electrpnic observation; family, subgroup, and individual interviews; V 
projective tests; and self-reports. 
Duration : April 1969Hlarch 1&72. 

1 Qveo tl ga t of* ( s ) : David Kantor, Ph.D.,^ Director, Institute, for the Study 
of Family and Youth, Boston State Uospi^taL, Boston, Mass* 02124. 
\ Cooperating group(s) ! National Institute of Mental ile'alth. Public Healw 
Service,' uV S* Department of Health, Education, and Welfare* \ 
Publications : Putilication planned on completion of project. 



26-LA-6 PROJECTION AKD IDENTIFICATION IN FAMILIES OF TWINS ' 

t . -, , 

Purpose : To i^nderst&nd the origin^ and evoltition of parental yl ews of 
their children, how these views are reflected in parent-child interaction, 
and tl^e consequent personality differences that develop* (See also Bull* 
No. 26-AA-i6,) 

^ Subjects : do pairs of twins, , eight identical and two nonidentical, up to 
^ ^ibree and ontorhalf years of pEfe* 
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Methods : H&teri&l IB obtained from m pren&t&l interview of tbe parents, 
observstioD of the delivery of tbe twins, neurologicsl evmlustion of cmth 
twin in the first week of life snd between the sge of one to two yesrs, 
nursery observations by bospitsl stsff, postnstsl bone interviews done 
evejry three montbs, mud <*blind" observations mud testing by s cbild 
psycbistri^st* >^ ^ 

Durstion: 1966-continuing. 

Inyes tigs tor (s) : Hsrtin G« Allen, ll*D. , Clinicsl Associate, and Willimm 
Poilin, H^D* /^hiel. Section on Twin and Sibling Studies, Adult Psycbiatry 
Brancb, Nation^ Institute of Hental Healtb, Public Health Service, 
If, S« DepartmenT-Df Health, Education, mud Welfare, Betbesda, Hd, 20014; 
Axel Hoffer, ll,D^, Assistant Clinical Director, Hassmcbusetts Hentml 
Healtb Center, 74 Fetfwood Rd,, Boston, Hasf, 02115. 

Publications: Paper presented at tbe American Psycbiatric Association 
Convention, San Francisco, Calif,, Hay ip70. 



Childrearing 




26-llB-l CITY, COUNTRY, AMD CHlU>R£AajHG IN THREE CULTURES: EFFECTS OF ACCULTURA- 
Tion AHD URBAHJZAtlOH OH H0TH£R*CU1U> JHTERACTION AHD FAMILY LIFE 

Purpose : To evaluate effects of sucb variables as etbnicity, ecomxalc 
deprivation^ and psyobological pressures of urbanization and acculturation 
on tbe development of personal competence and MStery in tbe young cbild; 
specifically, to relate tbese global variables to cbild beb^yior tbrougb 
an investigation of maternal attitudes and metliods of cbildrdari^g in 
urban and rural environments* ' ' ^ 

Subjects : Hotbers, fatbers, and prescbool cbildren of low income families 
in three cultural groups: urban Anglo-Americaps, urban and rural Spanish- 
Americans, an(^ urban and rural Baganda from Ugmnda, East Africa* Survey ^ 
samples of approximately 30* in ^Spanisb and Baganda, and sai^le of 10 in 
each etbnic group for extensive observation* h 
Hetbods : A survey interview included demograpbic variables, economic 
' data, and scal^ of cultural norms of family life aod cbildrearlng 
patterns, Interetbnic contact, and reference grou^^ identification* Ten 
xamllles surveyed were cbosen for representativeness, and botb descriptive 
. and systematlqally coded observations were made of liotber-cblld inter- 

X action totalling tbree to^ f our bours and gathered crver several visits to 

tbe borne, Ho^bers were then given an open-ended tape-recorded interview 
^ V on their attitudes toward tbe potentialities of their cbildren, tbe type 
\ cbild they would pref;^er to have, their own feelings of efficacy, as 

^--Mtbers, and tbe metbods\of cbildrearlng they believed they used* Fatbers 
f>omtbe observation sampl^ were interviewed on the same vari ablea..j|S tbe 
totai^Mi^e plus questions, contrasting urban and rural living* FinftXly, 
case studl^s-wieremade of mfem mothers to more deeply probe their 
personal bistoried~^:a^d to investigate possible influences on their cbild- 
rearlng techniques. 

Findings : Altlfough urban Spanish identified. moreSbighly and bad more 
contact with Anglos than did rural Spanish, they were less like Anglos in 
cbildrearlng patterns than their rUral counterparts* Botb urban groups 
(Spanish and Baganda) showed changes ^In affective patterns and were less 
-^JUture-oriented in their methods than the rural groups* ^ 
Dkuration : September 1965-Fall 1970* 

Ihvestlgator(s) : Nancy B* Graves, Pb*D* ^Sandldate, Assistant Professor 
oF^Kycnlairyand Sociology^ Hental Retardation Program, Heuropsycbiatrlc 
Institute, University of California Hedical School, Los Angeles, Calif* 

eoc 
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Cooperating group(s) : Hatiooal institute of Mental Bealth, Public Health 
Service, uV Departnent of Health, Education, and Welfare* 
Publicationg : Doctoral dissertation; book .and articles in professional 
Journals planned * 



26-IIC-l INSTRUQTIQHAL STRATEGIES IN INFAlTr fSTmULAtlON 

Purpose : To continue the investigation of a hom-oriented approach to 
Intellectual stimulation of disadvantaged children between the ages of 
three nionths and one year* (See Research Relating to Children . Bull* No* 
21HIC-1,> 

Subjects : The original gtoup of 180 mothers and .th^ir infants randomly 
assigned to four experimental conditions: laother taught^by professional, 
infant taught by professional, mother taught by paraprofessional, infant 
taught by paraprofessional*' 

Methods: Teaching style vill be measured through sys^teiu^c observation 
of a standardised 15 minute video satqple consisting of the^profeasional 
or paraprofessional teachor^s administration of tbe same stimulation task 
directly to an infant or her teaching of the mdminiatration . of ^^e save 
stimulation task to a mother* The. tasks used may be varied at different 
points in the chronological age of a child,, but the measurement task at 
any one age point (e*g*, 37 weeks) will be the same for all of the 
^ teachers involved* Tasks will be selected from the Stimulation Series 

whicb are most appropriate for the age involved* 
Duration: January 1970-December 1971. 

InvestigatorXsH ira J* Gonlon, Ed*D*, professor of Education, and 
Director, lnstl|j^te for Development of Human Resources, and ft* Emile 
Jester, Pb*D. , Associate Prbf^ssor of Education, Univeraity of Florida 
College of Education, Gainesville rXa. 32601.' 

Cooperating group(s) i National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health 
service, u7 p. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare* 
Publications : Progress report at end pf 1970; final. report kt conclusion 
t>r project*' ' 



26-IIC-2 AH ItFTEOlATBD HOHE Am SCHOOL EARLY ^UCATIOH FR6J^CT 

! Purpose : To study the possibility o^jproviding for th9 improved prepare- 
\tlon of children from low income, culturally deprived riJitllies for 
entrance into publdc schools by teacfhing tbe motbers of th^se families 

to foster the intellectual development of their inlants ^nd young / 
children* ^ / - / 

Subjects; Consenting parents of ab«ut 100 children, initially between / 
ages of 8 and 20 months, in a community defined by the boundary l^nes of i 
one school* i 
Methods: Tutors will be selected and trained to make home visits I 
initially IsstiojB one hour a day, four days a week, with time divided 
between working with the infant and tbe mother as the developmental stages 
and responsiveness of the infant and the interest and attention of the 
parent warrant* As the parent demonstrates readiness to assume the i 
tutoring responsibility, tbe amount of tutoring f^me will be reduced to 
a minimum of a visit every other^week* "At the end of tbree yeara, a 
propoaal for a follovup atudy will be submitted which will be deaigned 
to follow these same parenta and children until tbe children enter first 
grade. The basic data of tbe proje'pt will consist of measurea of tbe 
intellectual growth of children in the mciperimental group as contrasted ^ 
with preselected. children in four control groups of the afitea at which the 
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oxporiseatal group vill bo tested. 

Finding*: Results of a four aontb pilot study indicate tbat whole 

f utilies profit froa <ioDtact vitb tutors, ootbers are more anxious to 

work with older prescboolerSf and eves three-year-olds can be enlisted to 

work vitb babies. 

Duration : June 1970--June 1973. 

inYestigator(s) ; Hargaret H. Conant, Ph.D., Supervisor, Child Study 
Prograns, Board of Education, Prince George's County, Upper Harlboro, 
Hd. 20870. (Reported by Virginia E. Claus, Coordina^^or, Early Education 
Project.) 

Cooperating groupfs) : national Institute of Vental Health, Public Health 
SerVlce, u7 S. DeplrtMQt of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Publications ; Results will be published by the Prince George's County 
Board of Education . 



\ ■ 



SOCIOECONOMIC 
AND CULTURAL FAaORS 



26-^NA-l CONSUHPrXON KHOVLEIKaS AMQHG SELBCTED <SOUPS OF CHIIiWKN 

V 

Purpose ; To detomino the degree of consuq>tion knovleds* ABong children 
mna its Tftrifttion with sociftl background. 

f ubJects : 200 to 250 eleaontftry ecfaool children selected fro« census 
rftcts to provide varied hsckgrouDds, 
Methods ; Personal tsped interviews are held with children selected 
according to varying social class, ftnlly sise, incose groups, a^d 
education of parents* ■ 

Findings ; Results of an earlier pilot study indicate that consupption 
knowledge varies with age and social background* (See Research Relating 
to Children , ffull* No* 17-W-5*) 
Duration ; January 1970^anuary 1971* 

I nvestlgator (s) ; James U* HcNeal, Ph.D*, Professor and Head, Department 
of Marketing, Texas A* and M* University College of Dtisiness Adttinistra^ 
tion, College Station, Tex* 77840* 
Publications; Monograph planned. 



26-NA-2 SOCIAL ClASS VARIATIOHS ]H DOMESTIC SPEECH PATIKRNS 

Purpose: To specify the major differences in .speech usage of different 
socTalT groups, and the linguistic inplications of such ef>eech patterns; 
to relate the differences tod i]iq;>lications to different types of fuDily 
organization and role structure* 

Subjects ; 20 families of different social classes with a firstborn child 
age four in 1968* 

Methods ; Parents are interviewed, and three recordings, each four hours 
in length, are- m«de of the speech of the four-year^ld and those with 
whom he comes in contact in the home* 
Duration ; Summer 196d-Suinmer 1971* 

InvestigatoV(s) ; A« J,« wootton, M*Sc*» Research Fellow, Department of 
Sociology , Kings College, Aberdeen thiiyersity, Aberdeen, Scotland. 
Cooperating group(e) ; Association for the Aid of Crippled Children* 
Publications ; Monograph or series of articles in British sociology and 
speech Journals. ^.^^^^ 

i 

26-l)C-l A STUDY OF FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH THE IVOCESS OF FOLtTICAL SOCIALIZATION 
OF CUIU)REN 



Purpose ; To discover the degree of association of age» sex, social class, 
and rural /urban residence with the political socialization process* 
Subjects : 227 third, sixth, and ninth grade public school students in 
Illinois urban and rural school^* 

Methods ;" A 42-item questionnaire derived from the Bill of Rights was 
administered and ^bree scores derived* Tests of significance were then 
applied to the data* 

60 
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Fiddljyw: A^e i» directlj relmted to positive responses, <*001 si^nifi- 
omnce level, Otber fmCtors are not si^nificftnt mt ,05 level, 
Durrtion: Hfty^eceaber 1969, 

InTeetigmtor(e) ; Jobn H, Bustard, Ed,D, Cftndidftte, Principml, W, Hftjs 
KleaentArr Scbobl, Urbana, 111, 61601. 



26«liC-2 POUTICAL SOCIAUZATION AMOHG RURAL YOUTH 

Purpoaa ; To replicftte fta eerlier studj of urbsn joutb in orde: 
dmtervlne children's understanding of Aaerican de«ocraoj, tbei 
for a govemMnt, view of tbe Presideacj, and notion of rigbts 
obligations of citisensbip; and to relate tbe above to psycbolo; 
socioaconoalc as well as devograpbic variables, 
Suhjacts ; Public scbool cbildren in tbeir corract grade placsw; 
graaaa 4, 6, 8, and 10 in tbe Cattaraugus, H, T, acbool. sjste«. 
Mat bods ; tarsonal intarvievs, 
Pnratloa ; Januarj^aceabsr 1970, 

lavas tlgator(-s) ; Robarta Sigvl, Ph*D,, Professor of Political Science 
and Social Walfare, Stata Universitj of Nev Tork, Buffalo, T, 14214, 
Publications; Publication planned for lfit71. 




26-NC-3 CBANGKS 1» THE COMCIPTUAUZATION OF THE POUTICAL REGIME BY CHlUMtEH IN 
THE AGI YSARS 6 TO 16 

Punosa: To investigate bow cbildren activelj structure tbe^^ political 
world , ' 

Subjects ; Bojs, ages 8, 11, and 16, 

Matnods ; In individual interviews, eacb cbild is asked to ufce up irtiat 
be faaiw would be tba perfect governaent, and following tbis, a nuabar of 
standardised probes dealing wltb situations wbicb involve certain speci- 
fied political principles ara administered. Interviews are tape recorded 
and transcribed, and several independent variolas are used in analysing 
data* 

Duration : Saptenber 1969<^ugust 1970, 
^ Invastlgator(s) : Ellen F, Grain, Pb,D, Candidate, Department of 
Political Science, Universitj of Cbicago, Cbicago, 111, 60637, 
CooParating gromCs^ ; National Science Foundation, 
Publications ; Aba tract to be submitted to American Political Science 
Revlaw, . J 



26-llC'-4 STBNIC SCHOOl^ AND POUTICAL CULTURE IN THE FH1UPP1NE3 

Purpose : To assess the functions of tbe Filipino and Chinese schools in 

socializing jouth into tbe Philippine political culture. 

Subjects; Graduating English language seniors, ages 15 to 17, g»di^tiDg 

Chinese language seniors, ages 16 to 20, and college students, 

Methods ; A randcni sapple of 35 students is intensl^elj interylewed, aitd 

a quastionnaire is submitted to a purposive aample of 4, 500 /to 5;000 

students in 20 schools in 8 cities. Data derived include cimas, age, 

region and type of scbool, degree of residual Chinese characteristics, 

racial stereotypes, sense of political capability, and degree of political 

discontent. * \ 

Duration ; June 1969^ept ember 1970, V 



lnyestj>gator<s) ; Aobert 0. TilmmD, Ph.D., DepftrtmeDt of Political Science, 

Yftle Utilversity, Hew Haven, Conn. 06520. 

Cooperating groiip(s_) : University of the Philippines* 

Pub 1 i c a t i ops : Reports on pretests aubmitted to Asian Survey . University 
of California, and Solidarity . Manila. Monograph planned. 



26-lt£-I CHIU)REH'S KNOWLEDGE AKD USE OP THE CITY 

Purpose ; To develop criteria for designing the urban environment so that 
children can learn from and enjoy it; specifically, to determine bov 
children now spend their time in the city, what aspects of cities are 
most interesting to them, what problems they bavein exploring the city, 
how much they know about it, and whether social class affects children's 
city use and knowledge* 

Subjects ; Boys, ages 10 to 12, from two socioeconomic groups in 
Cambritfgeport, Mass* 

Hetbods ; Data on children's use of the city and on their environmental 
values were obtained from extensive interviews with children and parents, 
photo surveys of the city done independently by each child, city maps 
drawn by children, diaries of city activities, and field trips planned by 
children. Information on children's knowledge of the city wafi^obtained 
from interviews, a map comprehension test, and a photo recognition 
experiment. V . 

Duration ; Fall 1968-FaII 1970. 

IDvestigator(s) ; Hichael Southworth, Pb.D. Candidate, Department of 
Urban Studies and Planning, Uassachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Kass. 02139. 

Cooperating group(s) ; National Science Foundation; National. Endowment 
for the ArtsT 



26-NG-I LANGUAGE SOCIALIZATION OF AUSTRALIAN ABOBIGIHES 

^ Purpose: To understand language socialization in hunting and^gathering 

societies; specifically, to determine the social and cultural factors and 
people that, iaf luence the development of the child's communicative compe*- 
"^tence, and functions, of speech for the child in a hand society. 
St\ib Jects : Children at the mission at Warhurton Ranges in Western 
Australia. 

Methods : Naturalistic observation and testing. 
Duration ; September 1969-August 1970. 

Inyestiqitor(s) : Vifick R. Killer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Anthro** 
pology, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 84112. 
Cooperating group(e) ; Australian Institute of Aboriginal Studies; 
Anthropology Department , University of Western Australia; National Science 
Foundation. 

Publications ; Will probably be presented in one or mq^e Journal articles. 



26-N0-2 CROSS-NATIONAL STUDY OF THE CONTENT OF FIRST GRADE RBADING TEXTBOOKS FROM 
20 FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND THE UNITED STATES 

Purpose : Since cultural, interpersonal, and individual attitudes and 
values are communicated through the content of primer reading materials, 
and since national differences exist between primers of different 
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couDtrlee, present researcb attempts to demonstrate tbat national cbar- 
acteristicm in mocializatlon and personality and psychological and 
cultural dnlluences on reading instruction can be learned fron priner 
content. \ 

Subjects ? First grade reading textbooks presently in use fron tbe United 
States and 20 foreign countries* 

Metbode : Content analysis of United States priaisrs and translated copies 
of prlfliers presently in use in Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Canada 
(Frencb and Englisb), Cbile, Francs, Great Britain, India, Israel, Italy, . 
Japan, Korea, Lebanon, Mexico, Norway, Russiai Spain, Sweden, Turkey, and 
West Germany along 38 attitudinal sets derived by Wiberg and Blom* These 
attitude sets Include cultural posture, otber-directed posture, and 
inner-directed posture^ Two trained raters coded the stories. Compari-* 
sons between countries and conparisons with data derived by otber 
investigators will be made. A preliminary analysis of 60 randomly 
selected stories in primers from five countries bas besn completed: 
United States, South Korea, England, West Germany, and Russia* Differ-^ 
^ ences between countries for eacb of tbe 38 attitudinal sets was ^ 
determined, and reliability of ''tbe scale was sstAblishod by comparing 
findings witK tbo^e reported by otber investigators* 

Findings : It was demonstrated tbat this approacb is workable snd reliable 
for assessing societal attitudes and values* Results from cross national 
application ere statistically comparable and point to distinguisbing 
characteristics between countries* Similarities of findings witb otber 
cross-national studies using different metbods was very bigh. 
Duration: October 1968-July 1973. 

InveTti^atorjs) : Gaston E, Blom^^ ll*D*, Professor of Education and 
Psychiatry, Acting Cbainoan, Department of Psycbl£try, and Director, Day 
Care Center, and Sara Goodman Zimet, £d*D. , Instructor in Psychiatry, 
University of Colorado Hedical Center, Denver, Colo* 80220. 
CooperatiniE group(s) '. National Institute of Child Health and Human 
Development, Public Health Service, U, S« Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare* 

Publications : International Journal of Psychology , in press, 1970; in 
_ jCompa£*^ye Reading , by John Downing. New York : Hacmi 1 Ian , in prepara-- 
tion, 1970^ 



26-NG-3 THE PRA1R1£ COUMUNlTY OF CANADA 

Purjgose : To identify the types of Canadian prairie communities and 
eventually, to improve their environments, especially as homes where 
children grow up and attend school. 

yethods; The economic and social structures of towns and villages outride 
of 10 prairie cities in Uanitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta are studied 
through analysis of available records; resulting data are put on computers^ 
Case studies of nine groups are then made, each group consisting of an 
independent trading town and the villages and Smaller towns in its trading 
area. 

Duration : 1968- 1970 . 

InvestigatorCs) : Carle C. Zimmerman, Ph.D*, Faculty Professor, and Garry 
lioneo, y.A. Candidate, Department of Sociology and Anthropology, University 
of Calgary, Calgary. Alberta, Canada. 
Cooperating group(e) : The Canada Council. 

Publications ; In Proceedings of the Institut International de Sociologye, 
^ XXI 1 Congress I Rome, 1569; monograph in preparation^ 
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EDUCATIONAL FACTORS 
AND SERVICES 

General 

2e-0A-l THE fiPFGCTS OF SCHOOL BHVIROHMENT DISADVANTAGED KIKDEBGARTEN CUlli)R£H, 
WITH AMD WITHOUT A HEAD STAIRT BACKGROtJMD 

Purpose: To study the cow|>«r«tlTe effects of two distinct school enTijron- 
aeols on verhAl and social growth of children with and without m He«d 
Sts^t h«clcground* If significant effects occurred, it wss hoped th«t 
thoije enTironsental elements enhancing «ny positive residual effects of 
Heu Stsrt could be identified and used in future research and educational 
prograas* 

S ubjects I Five groups of 15 kindergarten children, two in the Wisconsin 
Btate Ilniversity-Oshkosh caspxis school and three in the Oshkosh Public 
Schools* 

Methods ; Children were divided into a high SE9 group and a low SE9 group 
With Head Start Experience in each environment, and a low SES group with- 
out Head Start in the public schools* Verbal and social skills were 
measured in the fall and mt the end of kindergarten by aesns of the 
Illinois Test of Psycbolinguistlo Abilities, the Metropolitan Reading 
Readiness Test, and the yineland^ocial Maturity Scale* 
Findings: Ho significant residual effects of the Head Start experience 
were observed* There wss only one significant effect possibly attribute 
able to school environaent: children in the c asp us school showed greater 
social growth than children in the public school* 
Duration: 'Hovesber iese-HoTeaber 1969* 

1 nvestlaatorf s) : Daniel O* Lynch, Ph4P*, Assistant Professor of 
Educational Psychology, and Richard Hanes, Ph*b* , Coordinator of 
Educationar Eesearch, and Director of the Caspxis Laboratory School, 
Wisconsin State University, Oshkosh, Wis* 54901* 

Cooperating group(s) : Office of Education, U* S« Departaent of Health, 
Eaucatlon, and welfare* 

Publications : Final report to Office of Education; aay publish in Child 
Developaent* - ^ 



26-0A*3 EARLY CHIUUOQD EDUCATIOH STUDY: AH IIITBEHATIOHAL STUDY OF EARLY 
CHIUHOQD EDUCATIOH v 

Purpose a To describe and assess early childhood education pra^ 
the United States, England, Israel, and selected countries of Afia* 
flubjeotjf: Stratified smsple of preschool installations enrolling 
Children four years ol^ or younger* 

Methods : Review of research literature pertineqt to the countries in 
the study, and site visits to sample of preschool inptallations* A 
nursery schools observation schedule, in two paj|rti|^ has been (developed 
and pretested for data gathering* Data .eblleq^ed is belong treated with 
-standard survey research techniques* 
Duration : Hot reported^une 1971* 

Investjgatorfs) i John 1* Qoodlad, Ph*D*t Director, Research Division, 
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liuitituta for DeTOloiHMot of Educfttionftl ActlTlties, loc* , 1100 Glendoo 
AT»*t Suits 900, Los Angeles, Cslif* 90024, (Bepofted tj Dr, Jerrold 
NoTOtoey, 5pecisl Assistant to the Director,) 

Publicstions: Two aooogrspbs dealing witb research literature,, four , 
.■onograpbs treating practices, a '*wbite paper** on reconeoded practices, 
and a bo^k on early cbildhood education* 



26-OA-3 RESEABCU AHD DgVELOFHBNT CEHTBR IN £Df»:AT10MAL STIMUUTION 

Purpose ; To etftablisb a center to proTide children witb educational 
stimulation activities; specificallj, to probe children's learning lialts, 
establish new norm, provide structured uterial, and diwealnate findings 
and materials. 

Subjects ; Culturally deprived mad nondeprived children, ages 3 to 12* . 
Methods : The Center's research activltiaa include; construction of i 
theory of teaching and learning; veaaureMnt of certain learning pffocesees 
in cfhildren and a study of the acceleration rate of these .procesees; 
deter^nation of the relationship of subjects, tasks, and treataeats to 
coaaunlcation; Investigation of the relationship of cognitive learning to 
social context and, to the school's adainistrative organisation** 
Ihvestigatorts)^ 0r, Eugene H, Boych, Director, Besearch and Deaonstra' 
tion Center in Educational Stivulation, University of Georgia, Athens^ 
Ga, 30601, (Reported by Warren G, Findley, Ph,0, , Professor of Bduc|ttion 
and Psychology, University of Georgia.) 

Cooperating groupjli) ; Office of Education, U, S, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

publications ; Information available from Dr, Boyce. * 



26-OA-4 PECBimiAUZATlON AND C(MliUNlTT CONTROL IK URBAH AREAS 

Purpose ; To analyze data from research literature, ongoing research, and 
demonstration projects in order to arrive at guidelines as to what types 
\ of data are needed to be obtained for deceit rallM tion and (y>mmunlty 

control in different types of comBunitiee; to arrive at^ a conceptual 
framework for planning for research on urban education; to develop a new 
theory, of urban education to provide a "map" of research needs in terms 
of priorities ajid selected urban'-areas. 

Methods ; Interviews with members of school boards^ school adninlstra- 
tlons, professional staff, community advimory coamitteea, and community 
organisation leaders, 
DuratiOfi ; June 1969«Aprll 1970. 

lnvestlgator(e> ; Simon Harcson, ph.D,, Associate Professor of Sociology, 
Ruigers University, New Brunswick, K, J, 08903. 
. Cooperating grouPCs) ; Office of Education, U,' S, Department of Health, 
Eduction, and lexfare, 

Pulalications ; Report to Office of Education* 



26-OB-l PROJECT ESCAPB—EKRICHED SOCIAL COUKSEUNG AKD mOBUH IVAX4UT10Ii 
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Purpose ; To evelilate the ^ef fectiveiless of continued remedial counseling 
wi tn students being^Ueciplined for.seriouf breeches of school conduct; 
to provide preventative counseling for students whosje school ^behavior 
Indicates a progtesslve, incipient deterioration before disciplinary 
ection iw necessary. 
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&ttbj»cf : Stiidsnt* bftlng disciplined by tbe Mvlstant prlDcTpftl of 
Altoooft Arm Hlgb Scbool* 

llstbods: B^cb studeiit Is &>utissl*d »guding 'bebftvlor, selfoundftratftnd* 
ing, problm idsntif icfttion, and reMdlKtlon, and is given tbe Celiforole 
Test of Hentel Hmturitj And tbs CnlifornlS Tsst of Personality, tbe 
results of wbicb ere Interpreted for bin* During counseling contects, 
students ^coap^LeM periodic self-estivates end eveluetlons of tbe counsel* 
ing endeevor* Effects of trestwent ere looked for in students' bebevior, 
retention retes, nod attitudes toward tbe disciplinary process, and an 
increased understanding by teacbers of tbe students and tbelr probleMs 
and awareness of tbe nature and coaplexlty of tbe team approacb to the 
disciplinary process* 
Duration: Hot reported* 

InvestlgatorCs ) ; Tboaas B* Long^ Ed*D,, Professor of Education, 
I^ennsy 1 van! a 3 tate University, University Park, Pa, 16802. 
CqoperatiPg group(s) ; Office of Education, U, Depertment of Healtb, 
Education, and neifere* 

i • 

26^^*1 AH EVALUATION Or SEt EDUCATlON-^lTS SOURCES AND' EFFECTS 

. Purpoae : . To evaluate effects of a formal fanily life and sex education 
progran on tbe secondary lev^lj to develop a net of generalizations witb 
respect to tbe evolution and cbange of sexual attitudes, bebavlore, and 
knowledge on tbe part of adolescents with a vtew toward suggesting tbe 
timing and pacing of sex education curricula in tbe acbools. 
Subjects ; Adolescents, ages 15 tbrougb 19, wbo bave participated in a sex 
education program; control group of students who bave not participated. 
Betbods ; Before and after design by means, of questionnaire and interview 
provides data on background of adolescents, manner in wbicb tbey are 
taugbt, interactions witb parents, siblings, peers, and otber socializing 
agents* Sexual attitudes, inferred bebaviors, level of knowledge, and 
cbanges wbicb occur from participation in tbe program are determined, 
described, and analyzed. 
Duration : JanuaryH>ecent>er 1969, 

1 nvest Igator (s ) ; * Paul H, Gebbard, Pb,D,, Professor of Anthropology, and 
Director, and James Ellas, E,A,, Associate Sociologist, Institute for 
Sex Researcb, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind, 47401, 
Publications; Publication planned in 1970, 



26-OF*l A STUDY OF HOHE EHVIRONHEHT AS IT REUTES TO READINESS FOR ACHIEVEHEHT AT 

SCHOOL 



Purpose : To t>^vide a better understanding of tbe bome and classroom 
environments tbat say belp or hinder the student's readiness for achieve*' 
ment orientation at school, and to provide information concerning methods 
tbat may belp^ to set a favorable environment tbrougb teacher,' parent, end 
student counseling for achievement orientation. ^ 
Subject S I 80 elementary school pupils and 200 college students. 
MetnodsT Relationships between acbleveinent orientation readiness, bome 
envTroniaent , and school achievement are assessed. Half of the students 
wbo are low on achievement orientation readiness receive counseling, end 
tbe otber half serve as a control group. After three months of weekly 
counseling all relevant measures are readmlnistered and any cbanges 
assessed, A followup procedure will be set up to study tbe persistence 
and stability in the relevant variables over a two* to four^year period. 
Findings : Counseling has a predictable effect, at least on verbal * 
behavior in stijulents. 
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Duration: Hay 1969-llay 1970. 

1 nvegtig>tor(g ) : Guoars ReimAnis, Ph*D, , Professor of Psychology, 
Corning CooBuni'ty College, Coming, H. 14630, 

Cooporating groupjg) t Office of Education, U, S, Dopartnent of Hoaltb, 
Education, and ffeixare, 

Publicationa : Technical report to Office of Education; publication 
planned in Pevelopnental Pftzcbology , Journal of Educational Psychology , 
or Psychology in the Schools * [' 



26^F-2 IDEHTIFICATIOH P^TTERHS, ACUIEVEMENT VALUES, AND BEHAVIOR OEIENTATIOHS AS 
PBKDICtoRS OF ACADEMIC ACUIEVEMENT OF EIGifTU-GRADE GIRLS 

Purpose * < To apply concepts from social learning theory to the understand- 
ing of factors related to academic achievement* 

Subjects : 300 eighth grade girls randomly chosen from Junior high schools 
In a large mldwestem city. 

Methods ; A Specially developed research instrument was used to assess 
t^e students' identification and achievement patterns and their achieve- 
ment values and those of their identifying figures, A card sort was used 
to assess hehavior orientations toward achievement, peer affiliation, 
noDconfomity, and independence. Resulting data were used with scored 
^ from the Californfa Test of Mental Maturity in partial correlation and 
* regression analyses to predict achievement as meuureb hy grade point ' 
averages and hy total scores on the Iowa Test of Basic SJcllls, In 
addition, achievement was predicted hy the CTMM,.aDd discrepancies were 
studied in relation to identification patterns and values. 
Duration : Completed. , 

1 nvestigator<s) : Thomas 'A, Ring&ess, Ph.D, , Professor of Educational 
Psychology, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 53706, 
Cooperating _Rroup(s) : Office of Education, S, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare-. 
. Publications: Journal of Educational Psychology , July 1970. 



26^F-3 TtlE ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVE A5 RELATED TO AD0LE6CENT CLIQUE STATUS OP HI (31 
SCHOOL GZRI^ 

Purpose ; To explore the relationship hetween educational and career 
motivation in girls attending two high level secondary schools. 
Subjects: Girls in grades .9 to 12 in a public high school and girls 
matched for age and ahility in a selective private school. 
Methods ; Each girl .is given a structured interview which is tape 
recorded and analyzed through rating sckles. An achievement' motive 
picture series and sociometric measures. are also used. 
Duration : September 1966-June 1970, 

tnv^stigator(s) : Anne Bloom, Ph,D. Candidate, Psychologist, Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, >a, 19010, 

Publications; To he available on microfilm at Bryn Mawr College Library. 



26-OG-l ASSESSMENT OF CHlIDREN WITH SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT I^ODLEMS 

Purpose ; To evaluate a program of assessment and treatment pf children 
with school adjustmesit problems. 

Subjects : 28. children, ages 6 to 12, with severe school adjustment 
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protal«u otb«r tbu lnt«ll«ctuftl deficits; control group not attending 
progru* 

ll»tbo<!»: Cbildr«n fttt«nd m. suaMr progru conducted in n aodifi»d scbool/ 
cmap atlim* Pr** nnd post- dntn, consisting of tnped conferoncM and < 
written tMts nod quMtionnnirM, nre otatnined for both groups of cbildr«n 
froB jprnrmntm, MBb«rs^of the trentMnt tmrnm, snd th« cbildren tbraselirvs* 
Annlysi* of Ynrinnce is used witb n coYnrinnce ndjustaent to nllov for 
possible initiel dif f ereti<;M|^etween tbe groups* Svpbesis is on feedbeck^ 
to clessroo* teecbers* 
Duretion: Hey lOSe^Hey 1070* ) 

lnYe»tigetor(s) ; 8* E* Jensenj 1I*D* , Peycbietrist, Toronto, Ooterio; end 
p7 C* Koopaan, Fh*D. , Assistenr Prof eesor, Depertaent of Educetionel 
Pajcbologj, University of Britisb Colunbie^ yencouver, British Coluabie, 
Cenede* 

Coopereting grqup(s) ; Vencouver Islend Scbool .Cenp for Speciel Cbildren; 
Depertaent of iientel Heelth, Province of Britisb Coluabie; Deperta^ntA of 
HetiODAl Heeltb end velfere, Cenede, 

PublicetiODS: Inforaetion eveilebXe froa inveetigetors. 



26-OG-2 DirriCULTlES IN SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT OF CHILDREN, AQES* 9 TO 12 



Purpose : To investigete tbe scbool edjustaent of cbildren witb end 
wl thout edjustaent , difficulties , end to study tbe benefits tbey derive 
froa school, tbeir lieelth, tbeir need for speoiel treetaent, etc* 
Subjects : 1,166 scbool cbildren, ege^ '9 to 12, living in Copenhegen end 
Renders County, Denaerk, 

Metbods ; Teecbers end perents ere interviewed, end fcbool end aunicipeltty 
records ere studied* 

Findings g Results to dete indicate en essentiel difference between those 
witb end tbose witbout edjustaent difficulties in benefits derivecf frop 
flcbool, eaount of belp needed froa tbe scbo^ eyste^j etc* ^ 
Duretion : June 1966-April 1970* ^ 

Investigetor(s) ; Jecob Vedel^Petersen, Progrea Director, end^Hogeofl Kord 
Lersen , Reseercb Aesociete, Denieh Hetionml Institute of Social Rese^r^, 
Borgergmde 26, Copenbej^en, Denaerjc* % 
Publicetions; Plen to publisb In Tbe Institute's setiea. 



26-OG-3 THE RELATIONSHIP B£TWEBIf TUB TEACHER'S CREATIVE BEHAVIOR AND HER ABIUXY 
TO RECOGNIZE CREATIVE BEHAVIOR IN H£R PUPII^ 

^ 

Purpose : To 4eteralne wbetber teecbers wfao menifeet e higb degree of 
creative bebevlor are better able to recognize creativity in their pupils 
tban are ttiose wbose test results ^naicato tbat tbey are not so adept at 
tbinking in divergent and original aodes. 

Subjects : 60 tbird, fourtb, and fifth grade teachers and m randoa saaple 
of their students* 

Methodp : Teecbers and^obildron are given a test battery including tbe 
: Rorsobaob, Hanf aann-EaBani n Concept Foraation, Physiognoaic Stick Figure, 

and Gottsbalk Story Telling Tests and tbe Torrance Tests of Creative 
Tbinking. Teecbers are also given tbe Seaantic Differential Test* 
Duration: January 1070-June 1071* 

iDvestlgator(s) ; Hargaret Danenhower, ^Ph.D* Candidate, Clinical 
psychologist, Pbilsdelpbia, General Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cooperating group(s) : Univerelty of Penneylvania Hedical Scbool and 
Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric Institute^ Philadelphia, Pa, 
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PARENT TBAIHIHG PROGRAM 



Purpose To develop m parent training program which can be administerecl 
by seiQl professional persennel, with enphasis on behavior modification 
principles and the service of children with nany different behaviofal 
problems. . ' ^ ^ 

Subjects : Parents of childrsn ranging ^from preschool to Junior high age, 
referred to the program 'by personnel of the Salt Lake City School 
District. \ 

Methods : parents are divided into two experimental groups and traiiied in 
the use of behavior modification procedures* Gi^i^ I is tr^Uned with a 
traditional lecture presentation, and few contin^ncies are plac^ on \t 
parents' behavior* Group II is contacted daily^ fa^^i^^iitervek^tion is^ 
more personalized^ a number of contingencies are plnedS<>n paren1;s* 
l>ehavlor^ and parents can earn money for changes in behavior, / A contirol 
^oup receives no treatments Evaluation will be by viamtapes, inier- 
viewst data collected on and by the parents^ and other m^hods. . 
Duration! January*^ugust 1970. . ' ^ \ ^ 

Investigator (s) : Eemann Peine^ Pbtl>. Candidate, Directb^ of Paren 
Training, Behavior Modification Training Center, Salt Lake cHyp Vtab 
84112. 

Publications : Results will be available from the Bureau of Edxi^tional 
Research;. University of Vtab, Salt Lake City, Utab B4112. 



26-K^-2 MENTAL HEALllix^^OflSVLTATIOH WITH LCnr^ES PARENTS 






Purpose : Becaii^^ of l^e importance of - the parent-child relationship for ^ 
the behavior and^rf ormance of children, a number of community parent 
cpnsuitation and cr^^^er preventive programs instruct vothers in the proper 
ways of training children. In order to provide an empirically Justified 
content for such program^, this research studies the relationship of the 
:attitudes of Ion SE5 mothers toward childreaxing and education, and tbe 
iScbool perf omaiK^e .c^ their children. \ ^ * 

Subjects : 75 chKldre^p enrolled in a Head Start pirogram and ^beir molars. 
Methods ;" The relktionship between the chili^ren's performance ai^ 
beliavior, and the educational and childreaxing attitudes of tbeir motbers, 
demographic variables, etc., are studied with a multiple regression model. 
Measures on the children include the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, 
scales from the WPPSI and ITPA, the Prescbool Attainment Record, a visua]^ 
perception test^ and behavior^ ratings by teacbers. Measures on mothers 
include an .abbreviated Parent' Attitude Researcb Instrument, and Parent*- 
:bild Relations Questionnaire, the Environmental Participation Index, two 
^urstohe-type measures of educational attitudes, and a newly developed 
art-type measure of educational attitude;^. 
DAr^ion : June 1968-^une 1^70. 

I nyestlgator ( s ) : Kenneth M. Goldstein^ Ph.D., Research Psycbologi^t, 
waitoff Research Center, 657 Castleton Ave., Staten Island, H. T. 10301. 
CogPs^ating grd^(s) : Head $tart Program, Staten Island. 
Pub^ 1 cat i : vi^iial report available June 1970; professional publications 





P1RATIOH I£VBI^ OF HBGRO ^SENIOBS IN l^ALLV 
lUTUERN HIGH SCHOOLS 

ro iiiv^s$jL^te the effect of attending tota).!^ integrated 
hish ^cho^^N>n th^ interpersonal values and amiiration levels 
of^^grd seniors; tdAdetermine additional effects of intei^rated education 

on N^o\studHtsJ V \ ^ 
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Subject* : 341 Heg^ high school seniors of both sexes: ^179 who fttteodCKl 
totally iDtegrftted schools, aiiil*162 who attended segregated all-Negro 

high schools* Subjects were all of saine socioeconomic status* 
Methods : Aspixation.. level was determined by a two-^f actor criterion 
consisting of occups/tionkl choice and educational plans* Occupational 
choices were clas&^'ied a^^rding to the occupational choice categories 
outlined in A* B* !iollingshe^*s Two Factor Index of Social Position. , 
Educational plans .were assessM by a checklist embracing six plans follow- 
ing graduation^from high schoolV Data regarding interpersonal values were 
gathered by Leonard . V* Gordon^s S^n^ey of Interpersonal Values* A special 
questionnaire checklist was utilized^^o gather data rel^evant to the ^ 
additional' special research ques t ions >v 'The principal means of datr 
analysis were? analysis of covariance andsi^l^ square* ' 
Findings : Ho significant difference was I^imd between totally^ integrated 
aiid segregated seniors on the six injterpersonkl values with whWi< the, 
study was Concerned* There was no difference ilttvpccupational choice. A 
significant difference was found between the bchodls^pes in educational 
plans* ^ ^ 

Duration : April^ecember 1969* . ^ ^ 

Invest igator(s) : James H* Knight,^ PthO. Candidate, Colleg^Counselor and 
Assistant Pr'dfessor, H6^th Carolina C^entral University, Ourhto, H. C* 
27707. 

Cooperating groupCs) ; Four totally integrated high schools and four 
segregated ail-Negro high schools in the Piedmont section of North ) 
Carolina* \ ^ 



Specific Skills 



Tl^ EFFECTS OF SKILL-I^VEL GROUPING IN HODEBN ^THEUATICS^ OH STUDENT 

ACHIEVEMENT IN MATHEHATICS IN A NEGRO NKlGUBOftHOOO SCHOOL WHEN PREVIOUS 
INSTBUO^riON HAS BEEN EXCLUSIVELY .TEADITIONAL MATHBIIATICS 



Purpose; to test the hypothesi 



s thltt sk 



ski 11^ levels grouping in modern 



bn a , neighborhood school-; control group in a 



mathematics\ in a Negro neighborhood school will result in higher 
ndividual afitAevenent than grade-level grouping;, spec^lcaily, to 
temlne the effects of strident grouping by leVel of aoMevement and 
kctVing toward predetermined achievement levels in a satlmiiatics environ- 
shifting froB jt traditional to a modern a^iproach, and^to determine 
ther this mejthod minimizes negative effects of the shift in mathematics 
apprWches. . " \ 
Subjects t Negro cbildreh li 
di^fer^nt school. 
MetJydsX Studehts were given standardized ^tests to determine their 
resp^tiW levels of mathematics skill and then grouped according to these 
levels. Anticipated achievement levels were set for each student, and 
they wereAj^^^ taught toward that goal* Standardized pre- and poatteste 
measured a&jKchanges in behavior Xevels, and locally developed test iteivs ' 
were used ..to regroup students and measure progress during the program. 
Students ln-;6^erimental program Vere cofopared to those in the control 
school* \ 
Duration : JulA 1968-June 1969* ^ \ 

jnyes^lgator(s> K Virginia Gilbert, Ph*0*, Hatb'ematics Teacher, J. Harold 
Briniey7 Jr. High School, Las Vegas, Nev. 89108* ' * ; ' 

Cooperating gr6up(s) :. Office of Education, U* S* Department of Heallb, 
Educatlon^^^Vnd Welf^re\ 




26-IQ-l A 9<^PARIS0H OF CHIOUP AND INDIVIDUAL RETVAADS IH TEAaiING READING 

Purpdise : To Investigate the use of operant techniques in classrooms of 
normal class size, and to compare several modes of ^ reinforcement in 
classroom use. > . 

sets : " 



Subject^ : ' 150 fourth grade children^ , ^ 

Method sT Children were randomly asi^gned to a 14^weefc. reading course 
with f ive^^experime^tal conditions: TD individual reward (released time), 
(2) group reward, (3) do reward, (4) random reward\ and (5) combined 
individual a^d group reward. Equivalent SRA readinl^ materials were used 
in each classXand teachers were randomly assigned daily to the different 
' classes* Children were posttested at concJbpsion of course. 
Duration : Septeml^r 1969-June 1970, \ * 

I nvesti'gator (s) : John Jacobs, £d,D*, Assistant Professor of Special 
Education and Child ^ycbiatry, Uni^rsity of Florida, Gainesville, Fla, 
32601, 

yCobperating group(s) : ''pl^ice^of Education, S, Department of Health, 
. Ethication, and TVelfare, - r * * ■ 

Publications : Publication planned in an education Journal. 




26-ro-2 PERCEPTION AMD RETENTION IN CUIli)REN*S READING 

Purpose : To add to the growing body of knowl^d^e of the basic psycho- 
.'logical mecha|)isms involved in reading through stHdy of perception and ^ 
retention processes* ^ ^\ 

Subjects^ Good and poor readers, preschool through co^l4,ege-age. 

Methods : perceptual and short-term memory tasks concent^a^^ing on \ 
processing ^imes (reiaction times), , X 
Duratiod : . September' 1968-August 1971- , 

I nves tl gator ( s ) : Leonard Katz, Ph.D«, and David Wicklund, Ph,D,,^\* 
Associate professors of Psychology, University of Connecticut, Storr#^ 
Conn, 06268, ^ ^ \ 

Cooperating group(s) : National Institute of Cfitld Health and Human 
Development, Public Health Service, S, DepartmefeV^ Health, Education, 
and Welfare, / ^^^^ ^ ^ 

Pub judications : plan to publish in appropriate psycho logic al^and educa^'* 
tional journals. 



26-PD-3 EFFECTS OF A LAtfGUAGE PROGRAM ON TWO-YEAR H!) Li) CHILi)REN AND THEIR MOTHERS 

rpose : To determine the effects of a total language treatment {Resigned 
t6 stimulate, increase, and improve receptiye and expressive aspects of 
tm-year-old children's language functioning. 

Subjects: Lower class mothers or mother substitutes, each with a two- 
year-ora child, , 
MetTOds : Subjects are divided into three groups of 10 mot h er -cli IJ^ pairs 
' each A ^In a preschool setting, experimental children receive a ^^uctured 

^ langukge treatment providing a continual exchange of conversation and 

individual attention to structure, syntax, and the conceptual ^tltent, 
Mothers^^obj^^rve modeled adult-child interaction and are taught to apply 
the language treatment techniques in' the home* One control group will 
receive pfe- and posttests only. Children of the second control group 
will expeMence a typical day care environment, and their mothers will 
receive group counseling. All mother^ and children will be measured on 
their entering and leaving syntax rates, which will be analyzed for gain 
scores and correlations. In addition, children will be tested for 
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receptive limguftg^ ability, and mothers' at^tudes will be measured by 
means of a semantic differential* 
Duration ; February-June 197CL 

InvestigatorCs); llarlis Hemphill, £d,D, Candida^, Graduate Assistant, 
Department of Elemental Education, Arizona State^^^^versity, Tempe, 
Ariz, 85281, (Repoi^.ted by Dr, Thomas H, Metos, Bureltu of Educational 

State University,) 
of Education, tl, S, Department'of Health, 



Research aiid ^ervio^^S Arizona 
^Cooperating group(&) : \ Of f ioe c 
Education, and Weilare\ 



26^ro-4 CRUDE GAIN VERSUS TRUE GAII 
RJ^HEDlAL TUTORING 



COBBBLATES OF GAIN IN READING 





Purpose r To coutpare the correlates of crude gain after remedial reluling 
tutoring; to explor^ the correla»s of true gain in word recognition, 
oral reifding, silent reading, and ri^tenlng comprehension after remedial 
readifig tutoring. 

Subjects ; Records of children, ages T^Xo 13, who had been diagnosed and 
tutored at the University of Florida Beadi^ Laboratory and Clinic, 
Tutoring l^ad been individually admlniBtered^pr an averages 6f 23 hours. 
Methods ; Crude gain in reading was computed n>r each child by subtract- 
ing initial test scores fro« final scores, True'^gain in reading'was 
computed for each .child according to a regression fbcpula devised by 
Frederic M, Lord, The formula compensates for the efn<^8 of errors of 
measurement which strongly Influence crude gain measures/\li><l^P^i^c>i^ 
variables included age, grkde, tutoring hours,, certain WlSC scores, 
Rosenzweig Plcture**Frustratlpn Study for Children scores, and G^^45B^^^'^ 
Children's Rating^ Scales; Criterion variables were crude gain andStrue 
gain in wprd reco6r9ition,N,oral reading, silent reading, and listening 
comprehension, All^'^f the 4>^a were subjected to a stepwise multiple 
regression analysis/\The sign test was appMed to the simple correlation 
matrices to compare th^ correlates of tru^ gain with crude gain 
correlates, , \ 

Findings ; In general, tn^ correlates of true gain were<, significantly 
more numerous and more predictable than the correlates of crude gain. 
Finding^ suggest that the four aspects of reading tend to be separate 
and distinct activities/ ' 

Duration ; June 1968Wiugust 1969, V""^^ — - — 
1 n ves t i ifator ( s ) ; Chester £, Tillman, Ed,D., , Assistant D i re ct<^;^ Reading 
Laboratory and Clinic, and Assistant Prof essor of Compreh^jislve English, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Kla, 32601, 

Publications ; < Plan to submit to vario^ national;;^peiC&ing Journals, 



26-ro-5 TYPES OF BlLlNGUALlSM AND PERFORHAlSfCE OF NAVAHO CHlli>REN IN SCHOOL 

Purpose ; To extend previous research (see Research Relating to Children , 
Bull, No, 19-CP-3); specifically; to determine (D differences in school 
performance among compound bilingual, coordinate bifingual, and English- 
V speaking monolingual Navaho cjiildren; (2) effects of a year's preschool 
instruction in English on Navaho-English coi^poudd bilinffuals and Navaho- 
speaking monolinguals; and (3) worthwhile lasting effects of preschool 
language instruction. Findings should^provide guidance for the efficient 
education of bilingual school beoinners by providing information about 
what type of bilingualism to fosroW and effects of preschool English 
instruction; ^ 

Subjects ; Five experimental groups of Navaho children from tbe Window 
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R^^-Tt: Doflanc^ public schools: (1) Jclodergftrten cooipouDd blllDguals; 
(2) ^IndergarteD Hftvftbo-epeaklng nonollnsuftls; (3) first gr^de En^llsb- 
speaklng nonollnguals; (4) first grade compound bilinguals; and (s) fix^t 
grade Havabo-speaklng monolingualB, 

Methods : Dependent i^ariables are measured by intelligence, social dejtel^ 
opment-, and achievement tests. Data are treated by analyses of varii 
and covariance* ) \ 

Duration : September 1969-August 1971, \ 
Investigator js) : Kenneth Stafford, Ph,D,, Professor of Educational 
Psychology^, Arizona State University, Tempe, Ariz, 6S2B1, 
Publications: Publication planned. 




26-f%'6 DECISIOH MODELS IH REMEDIAL READING — A PILOT PROJECT 



1^. 
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Purpose : To study the problem of matching individual children to the. 
remedial reading techniques having the highest likelihobd of success; 
specifically, to examine three replic^le reme<iial techniques to determine 
those learner characteristics associat^^ with positive and negative 
responses to each n^etbod, 

SubJecte : 30 students in each of three remedial classes. 
Methods :' The kinesthetic, visual-right, and auditory-phonic approaches 
were randomly assigned to each remedial class and eight teachers were 
assigned to the three methods* Each child was measured on 36 quantifiable 
psychological, educational, and demographic variables. Diagnostic 
i^^rmation was related to treatment outcomes and prediction equations, 
calbqlated through step-wise regression analysis, to allow for future 
assignment of each child to th^ most beneficial remedial method, — 
Duration : September 1966^ugust 1969. 

tnvestigator(p) : Norman E, Silberherg, Ph,D., Assistant Director, Kenby 
Rehabilitation Institute, 1800 Chicago, Ave, , Minneapolis, Minn. 5S404. 
Cooperating groupj^ ): Office of Education, U, S, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfi 

Publications: Presented at American Educational Besearch. Association 

March 5, ld£70; publication planned. 



Minneapolis, 



COUPREHEl^l^ B 
GHAMUATICAL FUNCTI 





SIXTH, AND Nlimi GRADERS OF WORDS HAVING MULTIPLE 



ri>i 



Purpose : (1) To identify words having multiple grammatical functions and 
to estimate the frequenci^ with which those functions occur in English; 
(2) to determine whether children's difficulties in understanding language 
stem at least in part from dlt^ficulty in interpreting words used in less 
common grammatical usages; (3) trace correlates with grade and verbal 
ability; (4) to investigate teachl^ procedures to help^G^ildren under- 
stand words in less compkon gramntatic^ functions. \ 
Subjects: Various phases of the study\will he conducted cm samples of 
children in the third, sixth, and nintn^ades in public schools in urbkn, 
suburban, and rural areas, with classif i»tion into socioeconomic groups. 
Methods : , Frequency lists are studied to id^tify words with multiple 
grammatical functions. Children are given words to use in sentences; the 
grammatical part of speech of the words is determined by inspection of 
the sentences. Children are given specially, constructed tests to « 
determine their comprehension of the words in J^th the^r' frequent and 
their less frequent grammatical usages. Programmed wdrkbook instruction 
is given in the comprehension of words in l^ss f requent\Krammatical 
usages, and its ef fectiveng^Bs is tested by a pretest-post^est design. 




FlndjCngs: A large number of multlple-graimnatlcal-f tjinctloii words have 
\been identl fled ; results of comprehension tests sug^est^^^t^iat comprehension 
Varies with frequency of usage of the various grammatical runfitions. 
pu^tion : June 196e-October 1970, / 

invesjtlgator(s) : John B, Carroll, Ph,D« , Senior Roisearch Psychologist, 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, J, 0854q[« 

Cooperating group <s) : Office of Education, S, Department of Health, 
Educationv &nd Welfare, 

publications : Publication is planned in a professional Journal such a3 
the Journal of Educational Psychology , 



THE REIATIQNSHIP BETWEEN UODES OF EXPRESSING AGGRESSION, READING A^lEVE- 
UENT, AND, ATTITUDE TOWAKD READING IN FIRST CSLADE CHILDREN ^ 



Purpose 
5Ta 



socj 



test the following hypotheses: (1) children who cope pro^ 
TTy wi^ aggression and are ready for reading will succeed in learn^ 
ing to read and will have a positive attitude toward reading; (2) children 

^ cope asocially wi^th aggression and are ready for reading will be 
un^e^^gh±ev^6«:s^nd will have' negative attitudes toward reading; (3) chil- 
dren wEd^^ajre prosocial but not ready for readl,ng will become asocial; 
(4) childrebxwho are asocial and not ready for reading wi 11 increase in 
their asocltal^ehavior; and (9) boys will demonstrate the above hypotheses 
at a more siVnlNficant level than will girls. 
Subjects : 5& fj^rst graders from two classes* 

Methods : The Clyjoier-Barrett Reiiding Readiness Test is administered during 
the first few weeks of school. At the end of the school year, a standard- 
ized group reading achievement test will be administered. In October, 
February, and Hay of ttjie. school year, the Rosenzweig Picture Frustration 
\ Study and a children's attitude toward reading scale, will be individually 
\ administered to the children. The two first grade teachers w^ll also fill 
\out cbecklists of manifest aggressive behavior ^d attitude toward reading 
On^ach child at these same three times* Observer ratings of television 
tap^d classroom sessions will also be made at three intervals during the 
year. The same checklists used by the---teachers will be used by the ' 
observers, ^ 
Duration s September 1969^June 1970, \ 

Investigator(s) : Gaston E, Blom, ll,D,, Professor of £ducat4on and 
Psychiatry, Acting Chairman, Department oi l^ycbiatry, and Director, Day 
Care Center, and Sara Goodman Zimet, £d,D,, rnstrtictor in Psychiatry, 
University of Colorado Medical Center, . Denver ^N^olo , 80220, 
Cooperating group(s) : National Institute of Ch^>^ Health and Human 
Development, Public Health Service, U, 3, Dedartmrart of Health, Education, 
and tteU«re. ^ / \^ 

Publications: Journal publication planned. 




26^FB-9 ^ SYUBOLIZATION IN DYSLEXIC CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENTS 

Purpose; To determine the role of embolization in dyslexia, particulk^ 
with regard to form/pattern sensitivi^ and awareness related to reading. 
Subjects : Normal and dyslexic boys anch^irls, ^es 10 to 18, 
Methods ;" The ICahn Test of Symbol Arrangement ''and the experimental form of 
the Polyglot Reversals Test are used in a series of experiments with 
different samples and age groups, ^ 

Findings : Results of testing with different student samples, including 
gifted pupils with l,Q,'s bf 130 and above, indicate that dyslexic 
children and adolescents are less sensitive in the area of form perception 
than normal and above average readers. 
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Duration : 19eS"1970 . 

rnvostigator(s) : Rudolph F. Wagner, Ph.D., Chief PsycholaglBt, Blchmond 
¥»ublic Schools, Richmond, Va. 23219. 

Put)llcatl6ns : Academic Therapy , 1970, In press; Iptertiatlopfc^ Vournal of 

Syint)ology 1:1, 1969. 



26-PB-lO A STUDY OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL, CULTURAL, BKVIRONMENTAL AND SOCIOECONGUIC 
FACTORS RELATED TO PRESCHOOL PREDICTION OF READING RETARDATION 

purpose: To develop predictor measures which will Indicate the need for 
specific corrective procedures for reading retardation t^efoce secondary \^ 
emotional problems develop; to <letennlne different corrective and remedial 
programia for specific groups. 

Subjects : 300 children from four schools In an extremely disadvantaged 
area, a middle class suburban area following graded and nongraded prograjns, 
and a high socioeconomic level area. 

Methods: Children's results on the Sprlgle School Readiness Screening Test, 
Stanf ordHBlnet Intelligence Test, Early Detection Inventory, Dyslc^xla 
Schedule, and Preschool Attainment Record are used to determine predictor- 
criterion relationships as the children proceed through the primary grades* 
Preschool evaluation also Includes determination of children's medical and 
family history, evaluation of soclometrlc data, and measurement of visual- 
motor coordination, and visual, auditory, and tactile perception* 
Findings : Interim results Indicate that the percentage of children ready 
for the first /grade differs significantly with socioeconomic area; however, 
the range of Scores within erach group Implies tb^ Involvement of genetic, 
psychogenic, la^nd accidental factors. 
Duration : March 1969-contlnulng. 

I nvestTgator(s ) i M, Aftanas, Ph.D*, Associate Professor, A, H, Shephard, 
PtiTD* , Professor and Head, Department of Psychology^ Wallace Grants M*D*, 
Professor of Pediatrics, University of Manitoba, and Director, Anne Bell, 
B,Paed,, M.A., and, L« Schwartz, M*A,, Psychologists, Child Development 
Clinic, The Chlldren*s Hospital, Winnipeg, Manitoba^ Canada* 
Publications : Information may be obtained from Department of Psychology, 
University of Manitoba, or Child Development Clinic, The Children's 
Hospital; publication planned. 



\ 



26-PB-ll TEACHING STANDARD ENGLISH AS A SECOND DIALECT TO SPEAKERS OF NONSTANDARD 
ENGLISH IN HIGH SCHOOL BUSINESS EDUCATION 

» 

Purpose : To Investigate the effects of teaching standard English as a 
second dialect to nonstandard dialect Speakers. 

Subjects : 20 experimental and 30 control subjects In grade 10^ enrolled 
In beginning typing classes, with 1,Q* Scores of 94 or above as measured 
by the Lorge-Tborndlke, Form l^F, who have scores of 30 percent nonstand- 
ard or above on a dialect Interference Interview test and are majoring In 
business education. 

Methods : Experimental subjects attend laboratory class In standard 
English for duration of one School year. Instructional materials and 
methods presented are continuously evaluated, a diagnostic test Is 
administered at the beginning and end of each lesson, and tests are given 
after each unit. Records are kept of time required by. each student and 
each lesson, amounts of extra practice needed, and amount of supplementary 
material time. Student scores from Stanford Achievement Test, Forms W and 
A, and a local grammar test of nonstandard Negro dialect Interference are 
obtained before and after treatment of all 50 students and treated with 
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analysis of covarlahce techniques* Followup consists of recording 
number of students enrolling in shorthand in Grade 11, progress of these 
students in shorthand classes, and recording of final course grades. 
Duration : February 1969-sJanuary 1970* 

lnvestlgator(s> : Barbara P« Hagerman, ||*A*, Linguistic Research 
LalL 



SpecTa San Bernardino City Unified School District, San Bernardino, 

Calif. 92410. 

Cooperating group(s> : Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and tfeiiare. ^ 
Publications : Clareaont Reading Conference YearbqtoK , 1969* 

/ 

26--FB-12 REIATIOHSHIP BETWEEN UUSICAL APTITUDES AND SECOND IAH^(^ LEARNING / 

Purpose : To study relationships between selected music abilities an0 
aspects of learning Spanish as a second language; specifically, to jtest 
the hypothesis that significant positive correlations exist betwee^ 
measured musical ability factors and comprehension and pronuncia^on of 
Spanish. / 
Subjects : Fifth grade students from Leon County School Districts Florida. 
Methods : In a pilot study, Seashore measures of musical talent ok pitch, 
intensity, rhythm, timbre, and tonal memory were obtained for 25 students 
in grades three and four who had not had jnusical training. In addition, 
25 students were given six weeks of audiolingual Spanish instruction, and 
their achievement was then rated by three Judges of Spanish intonation, 
stress, word Juncture, and vowel discrimination. Distribution of scores 
for language achievement and Seashore^ tests determines sample size ^or 
main study, which follows procedures similar to those used pilot study* 
Correlations between musii:al ability and Spanish comprehensioiK^nd pro" 
nunciation are determined from multiple regresAon analysis of s^Di^es on 
Seashore and language achievement tests* 
Duration : July 196e-April 1970. \^ 

Investlgator(s) : Sonya 1« Arellano, ll*A*j InstWictor, Department of 
Kducation, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 32303. 
Cooperating group(s) : Office of Education, U. S« Department of Health, 
£aucation, and Welfare* 

Publications : To be submitted to Journals in field of language learnin 



26-PC-l EFFECTS OF SEl^TED EHVIRONUENTAL STIUULI ON THE ART PROIUCTS AND 

CRITICAL AESTHETIC JUDcmENTAL ABILITY OF FIVE-YEAR-OU) CH1U>EEN „ 

Purpose : To determine the effects of a prototype environment on the 

overall aesthetic quality of art products, ability to make critical 

aesthetic Judgments^ and concept formation of children. 

Subjects : Experimental and control groups drawn from paifent population 

of flve**year-old children in a one-mile radius of Arizona State 

University* 

Methods : Experimental group attends class in a prototype environment 
while control group receives identical treatment in a traditional setting 
in the nursery school of the Home Economics Department of Arizona State 
University, Aesthetic education treatment includes behavioral subtasks 
and activities and techniques of perceptual and sensorimotor learning. 
Art product, critical Judgmental ability, and concept formation will be 
measured^ 

Duration : September 1969-*August 1970* 

I nvestigator(a) ; Nelson Haggerson, Ph.D., Chairman of Secondary 
Education, and Anne P. Taylor, Ph*D. Candidate, Graduate Assistant, 
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Dep«irtiite0t of Elementary Educatioo, Ari2O0a State U0iverflitj, Tempe, 
Ariz, 85281, (Eeported by Dr. Thomma Hetoa, Bureau of Educational 
Eesearch and Services, Arizona State Univeraity.) 
Cooperating group(e) : UonsaDto Chemical Company. 

Publications : Doctoral dissertation; plan to autmlt to Studies in Art 
Education. 



'^26-PC-2 COMPARISON OF THE USE OF THE ACTIVE GAME UARHIKG HEDlUll AND TRADITIONAL 
LEARNING IIEDIA. IN THE DEVELQPHENT OF FliTU <atADE~^SClEKCE CONCEPTS WITH 
CH1U)EEN BELOW NORMAL IHTELUGENCE QUOTIENTS 

— "~ ~Pqrpomi ; To determine whether the active gune learning mediim waa more 
effective than traditional classroom. procedures in teaching children with 
l«Q,'a below normal* 

Subjects : Two groups^^ 10 f iftb grade children matched on tha baaip of 
preieat scorea on science concepta* 

Methods : One group waa 4eaignated as the active gime group and the o^ther 
^^'^^'-^--tjie traditional group. Both groups were taught the aame science jconcepi 
by the same teacher over a two-week period, at which time the children . 
were-^e tested. Following the second test there waa no formal instruction 
otx ttre science concepts that were taught during the two-week period. 
They were tested a third ^Ime for retention at an interval of three ^ 
months after the second teat. Appropriate statistical comparisons were 
used in comparing the groups. 

Findings : Using tt^ differences in the teat scorea as criteria for 
learning, resulta incH<:ated that the children in the active game group 
learned more than the tradLtional group and retained well what was ' 

learaed"*^ 

Duration : January 1968-July 1969* 

Inyeatigatorts) : Jamea Humphrey^ Ed,D., Professor of Physical 
Education, University of Maryland, College Park, Ud. 20740* 
Publications : AAUPER Eeaearch Abstracts. Washington, D« C., 1970, 




26-PC-3 MELODIC LISTENING SURVEY —EXPLORATORY STUDY OF LISTENING DEVELOPMENT IN 
PRIMARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOI^ / 

Purpoae; To meaaure the level of liatening development ined in 
present music education programs and evaluate current objectives of these 
music listening programs; to provide a means of charting the course of 
listening development. 

Subjects: 5,000 children in grades four to seven in two Cleveland, Ohio 



ije< 

public schools and one school each in Dallas, Tex* , Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada, Providence, R. 1*, Rochester, N, Y., and West Hartford, Conn. 
Methods : Classroom teachers admin is tered the Melodic Listening Survey to 
meaaure children'a liatening. development, .and results were correlated 
with curricula which had been analyzed as to content for teaching listen* 
ing skills needed for auditory-visual perception, exercise of sensory ^ 
response and tonal memory, and use of musical concepts of musical 
expression* A musical cui^iculum questionnaire was used to. collect data 
on the various curricula from classroom teachers* 
Duration ; June 1968-December 1969* 

Investlgator(s) : A« Viola Peterson^ Ph*D., Teacher, Laboratory School, 
Rhode island College, Providence, R. 1« 0^908. 

Cooperating group(s) : Office of Education, (f, S, Departiveatr c^f ^ealth , 
Education, and Welfare . ' ^ 
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26-ro-l A STUDY OF DIALECT VARIATION WITH RELATION TO SPELLING 

^Purpose: To study tbe effect of dlftloct vftrlfttlon upon cblldren's 
ability to l^arn sound-symbol relationsbips; speoif ically, to clarify 
issues in tbe teaching of spelling relevant to the varied interpretation 
of sound symbols. 

Subjects: Children in two sixth grade classrooms s^lected fromteacb of 
six dialect areas in the United States. Classes are matched for intelli* 
gence with each approaching a normal curve, i,e.p a median I.Q, of 100. 
yet hods : Homogeneity of pupils in classrooms is determined in order to 
select only those children deviating significantly from tbe standard area 
dialect* Subjects are given specially constructed spelling tests contain- 
ing 19 phonemes which are analyzed to determine whether their misspellings 
vary between children with different dialects. Thirteen of the pboneraes 
are selected as showing a marked dialectic variation, and tbe remaining . 
&ix serve j^s controls* Second phase of project consists of presentation 
, of six weekly lessons based upon six generalizations about phoneme- 

gr^heme relationships. Rules are drfe^p ^rour an analysis of orthography 
and its relationship to a ''standard" dialect. Difference between pupils' 
achievement is compared to determine whether dialect affects pupil ability 
to learn about phoneme-^grapheme relationships. 
Duration 1 Not reported. 

Investlgator(B> ; Richard T, Graham, H.A., Instructor, Department of 
English^ University of N^raska, Lincoln, Neb. 68508* 

Cooperating grouMsl : Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. ' 



. / 
/ 

/ 
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26-QD-l TOTAL THERAPEUTIC PROGRAH FOR EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CUllDREN IN THE 
CLASSROOIS SETTING 

Pijrpose : To demonstrate that emotionally disturbed children can be 
effectively treated in a regular classroom; to determine the relative 
importance of the control of classroom behavior, motivation to learn, 
^/ remedial education, and solving emotional conflicts; and to improve 
/ methods of obtaining pertinent data. 

Subjects : 5ix children sel^dted by counselors for treatment; coOtrol 
group of seven similar chi^^dren in another school district. 
Methods : Baseline control with four treatment variables added, then 
subtracted. Barline fof each succeeding variable ia a stable rate of 
change. Data are deriyed from twice daily recorded observations of 
behavior, aoademic progress, psychometric and projective tests, analysis 
of weekly pictures and stories, and reports of social workers. The 
University of Victoria computer plots graphs and analyses for signifi- 
cance of change. 

Duration: September 1969-July 1971. 

Investigator(s) : -Philip Ney, H.D-, Child Psychiatrist, Victoria. 
Uenta^ Health (fentre, 23^8 Trent St., Victoria, British Columbiat Canada; 
Cooperating group<s) ; ^School District No- 3, Saanich, British Columbia; 
Mental Health Brapch, Victoria, British Columbia; Department of National 
Health and tvelfa^e, Ottimi. 

Publications : ^aper presen^d at Canadian Psychiatric Association 
Meeting, June/i970; Journal^iiblication to follow^ 

/ 




AN EVALUATION OF THE EFFECTS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION AND PSYCHOTHERAPT ON 
'EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED INNER CITY CUIU)R£N 

Purpose ; To assess tbe effects of special education and psycbotherapy, 
botb individually tnd combined, on inner city cbildren. 
Subjects : Hartford, Conn, scbool cbildren, attending special education 
and regular classes. 

Met bods' : Children are divided into four groups receiving special 
education and psycbotherapy, special education, psychotberapy, or no 
treatment* Groups are coiripared on pre* and posttest measures of intel- 
ligence, achievement, classroom behavior, developmental level, and 
perceptual motor sJclll. 

Findings : Cbildren receiving psychotherapy sbowed positive cbonges in 
Classroom bebavior and intelligence. 
Duration: September 1968-Sept ember 1972. 

iDvtfs^igator(s) : Robert M. Leve, Ph*D*, Cbief Psycbologist, Sberyl 
Breetz, B,A^, and David Fitzgibbons, Ph .D, , Cbildren *s Clinic, Institute 
of Living, 17 Essex St., Hartford, Conn, 06106, 



26-QE-l THE DEVELOPlfEKTAL EFFECTS OF ENRICHED DAY CARE ON UEXICAN-AII^RICAN 
MICSANT INFANTS 

Purpose : To evaluate tbe effectiveness of programs of infant stimulation 
In preventing* developmental deficits in disadvantaged^ children. 
Subjects : Spanisb-American migrant children under fhe age of tbree in 
tbe Infant day care centers run by the Colorado Migrant Council, 
Methods : Pre- and posttests on tbe Dayley Scales of Infant Development 
wlir be used to assess tbe effectiveness of an intensive tbree-wntb 
program of enricbed day care. Comparisons will be made to a control 
group of matcbed cbildren who have not received tbis treatment. 
Duration : March-<»ctober 1970, 

Inyestigator(s) : Leslie L^, Segner, Pb,D«, Instructor in Psycbology, 
University of Colorado Medical Center, Denver, Colo. 80220, 
Cooperating groupCs) : IK S, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Publications: Publication planned in eitber Cbild Development or 



American Journal of Ogxhopsychiatry , 



2e-QE-2 



RELATIONSHIP OF 
CHIU>R£N 




OUGHT PROCESSES TO LANGUAGE RESPONSES IN DISADVANTAGED 



Purpose : To determine the strength and importance of tbe relationships 
among features of oral and written language proficiency and accompanying 
thought proi^esses, especially creative problem— solving; to dimeneionalize 
variables that may be manipulated to assist development of disadvantaged 
child ren . / 

Subjects^ 312 cbildren in fifth grade; subsample of 153. / 
Methods^ Cbildren were pr^etested on 15 variables of language/thinking 
proficiency such as problem^olving, listening, abstract Quality of 
tbinking, and reading achievement, and tben assigned randomly to experi- 
menl;Al and control treatment groups. Experimental group cbildren received 
instruction in problemV^olving, listening, and abstract ttVinklng, All 
were posttestod, and subsaii^le completed retention testS/ln the sixth 
_rade. Data were factor analyzed and related to studenff^s socioeconomic 
class, ethnic background, sex, and language /thinking success before, 
after, and witbout experimental training. 

Findings : Reading achievement, verbal abstract tbinK^ing, and problem-* 
solving cpuld be abstracted, and interpreted, 
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Duration ; Not reported-Decemt^er 1969* 

iDvestlgatQr(s) : Sara Lundsteen, Ph,Dv, Associate I>rofessor^ and. 
Benjamin Frucbter, Ph.D*^ professor of Educational Psycholbgy, University 
of Texas, Austin, Tex* 78^12* Dr\ LundsteeD's present address: 
International Tower, 666 Ocean Blvd* , Long Beach, Calif* 90802* 
Cooperating group(B) ; Office of Education, U* S, Departaient of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. ^ ^ . 

PublicatioDs : Final report, December 1969. 



26-qE-3 EFFECTS OF A COOPERATIVE PRESCHOOL FROG&All FOR NEGRO CUIli)RSN FROII LOW 
AND HIDDLE SOCIOECONOUIC STATUS BACKCaiOUNDS 

Purpose : To assess^ the effects placing preschool age Negro children 
of low rural and niiddle socioeconomic haclcgrounds in a cooperative 
program. 

Subjects ; Two experimental classes each consisting of five children from 
a local I>roJect Bead Start Center And ten from the Tuslcegee Institute 
Nursery School; comparison groups of children in reefular classes* 
Methods ; Children participated in cooperative program for a fulT' school 
term. Pre- and posttest scores on the Stanf ord"Binet Intelligence Scale, 
Peahody Picture Vocabulary Test, Illinois Test of Psycho linguistic 
Ahilities, and Brown IDS Self -Concepts Referents Test were compared for 
experimental and control groups* Relationship between test improvement 
and social interaction within the experimental classes was explored 
through observing and categorizing the children's interpersonal activities. 
Duration: September 1968-llarcb ' 1970* 

InvestigatorCs) ;" Edgar Epps^ Ph.D., Associate Director, Carver Research 
Foundation, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee^ Ala. 36088* 

Cooperating groupfs) ; Office of Education, U* S, Department of Healthy 
Education^ and welfare . 



26-qE-4 THE CHIU>R£N'S TELEVISION WORKSHOP 




purpose : To produce, air, agdUevirluate "Sesame Street"^ a nationwide 
Ids true tional televisioji^-pfogram for preschool children* 
Subjectst : Potential audience for the program is the 12,000,000 children 
in the United States^ ages three through five*' Special target audience 
is disadvantaged children. 

jjetbods : Prior to the airing of "Sesame Street" the professional staff of 
the Children's T^levi^ion Workshop conducted a program of "formative" 
research and evajjuartrlon designed to provide information for production 
purposes. A--^{ional program of "summative" evaluation is heing conducted 
hy Educational Testing Service* 

Findings ; By the>tbird month, the program reached over 6,000^000 children 
daily/ 

Duration : ^S^ing 1968'-Summer 1970. 

rnvestiga^r(s) : Joan Ganz Cooney^ E}(ecutive Director^ The Children's 
Tele) 



slonworkshop^ 1865 Broadway, Ne« York, N* Y* 10023* 
Edward L* Palmer, Director of Research.) 



(Reported hy 



ooperating group(s) : Ford Foundation; Carnegie Corporation; Harkel 
Foundation; Corporation for Public Broadcasting; Office of Education, U* S* 



Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; Head Start, Office of 
Economic Opportunity, now being administered hf the U* S* Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Publications: Final report^ articles planned. 
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2S-QR^5 BVAUJATION OF THE BLEHfiNTABY AND 5EC0KDAKY EDUCATION ACT IN NORWALK, < 
CALIFORHIA 

Purpose: To 6valuftte tb6 effect of special efforts in reading and 
matb^oatics instruction for low income elementary school children. 
^ Subjects : 500 low income elementary school Chil4ren of .various ethnic 
groups; control group. \ \ 

Methods : Study employs a longitudinal design^^ A multivariate analysis 
of variance is done with gains in achievement and. self-^concept as 
dependent variables and personal^ schooli^ and teacher data as predictor 
« variables. 

Findings; Program activities appear to be partially successful^ School 
aqd teacher data seem to account for more variance than Personal data of 
children. 

Duration: September 196d-July 1972, 

Investigator(s> : Robert T. Stout, Ph,D,, Associate Professor, Clatemont 
Graduate School, Claremont, Calif. 91711. . , 

Cooperating group(s) : NorwalJc-La Hirada School District, Calif* 
Publications : Preliminary report available from Dr. Stout. 



26-Q£^6 A STtlDY OF THE INTELLIGENCE AND SCHOOL ACUIEVEHENT QF CHIli)R£N EHeVIOUSLY 
ENROLLED IN PROJECT HEAD START ^ 

Purpose : To evaluate the long-^term effectiveness of compensatory 
education on the intelligence and achievement of disadvantaged children* 
Subjects : 50 disadvantage children enrolled in the schools of Alachua 
County, Fla. , 25 of whom bad participated in Project Head Start in 1966. 
At that time, they had been randomly selected for testing. Three years 
later, 2^ children not having attended Head Start in 1966 were selected 
on theybasis of eight variables associated with cultiiral and school 
experience and matched with Head Start children on basis of race, sex. 
Socioeconomic status, birthday (within three months), kindergarten 
experience, date of school entrance, grade placement, and type of school. 
Methods : The 25 Head Start children were admlnistero4 the Stanford-Blnet 
I ntelligenco Te^t, Form LU, in 1966 while attending Head Start, and again 
in 19^9 within their present school grades The difference between pre- 
and posttest scores was evaluated for its significance. The 1969 iDtel- 
llgence test scores of the 25 Head Start children were then compared with 
the scores of the comparison group, and the difference was analyzed for 
its significance. The present achievement scores of the two gi^ups were 
y"' also compared. Subtests of W6rd Heanlng, Arithmetic Computation, and 

X Word Study Skills of the Stanford Aftilevement Test, primary II DaUtery 

(1964), were used for the assessment* The difference between the means of 
each set of scores in the three subject .areasr was analyzed statistically. 
Findings : Three years after the Head Start experience, I«Q« scores of 
the Head Start children were higher at the .01 level of significance. 
Howover, the I.Q« scores of the Head Start and non-^Head Start children 
were not significantly different by 1970. Achievement scores in the 
areas of arithmetic and word study skills did not differ significantly 
for children who had attended Head Start and those who had not. There 
waB a significant difference in reading, however. ^ Scores of children who 
had attended Head Start were higher than the scores oY the non-Head Start 
^ children at the .05 level of si^if icanc^i. The preschool program had 

stijarulated reading readiness skills, and the children had maintained that 
.advantage over non-Head Start children during three years of similar 
school experience* 
Duration : - June 1966-August 1969. 

j[ nvestlgator (s> : Janet J. Larsen, Ed.D. , Assistant Professor of 
Compronensive English, Reading Laboratory and Clinic, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 32601. 

fublicationa : Plan to submit to Journals for publicati on* * 
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26-icG-l A STUDY OF NE<HtO UALE HIGH SCHOOL DEtOPOUTS WHO ARE NOHT REACHED BY FEDERAL 

Purge? se : * To identify categories of Ne^rb male high school' dropouts .not 
reached by federal work-training programs and determine the reasons for 
their ^onparticipaJbibn, especially in the neighborhood Youth Corps; to 
investigate postscbool activities of dropouts,, including alternative 
training participation , military service, employment and unemployment, 
etc.; to develop realistic recommend at ions to*increase the accessibility 
and utilization of federal manpower programs. I, 
Subject A : 400 Negro male youths in e^ch of two metropolitan^ areas ithp 
dropped out of high' school in 1966-67 and have never participated in 
federal work*training programs. 
* Methods : Each youth is interviewed to obtain data on his present \ 

activities, his activities since leaving high school, his attitudes \ 
toward federal work-training programs, reasons for lack of participation, 
and incentives which might have attracted him to the programs. Charac- 
teristics of the two cities' Neighborhood Youth Corps out-of-school 
pro6;rams are studied to 'determine reasons for participation or lack of it. 
Duration : June 1969-March 1970, 

Investigator(s) : Regis Walther, Ph,D«, and Uargaret L* Uagitusson^,^ 
Social Hesearch Group, George Washington University, 2401 Virginia Ave*, 
N.W, , Washington, D« C. 20006, 

Cooperating gTOup<s) : Office of Uanpower' Research, Manpower Administra^ 
tion, SV Department of Labor* 

Publications : Report to be submitted to Manpower, Adminis^ratioD. 



26-QG^2 IIINKEAPOLI3 WORK OPPORTUNITY CENTER 

Purgpse 1 To dotermine effects on dropouts of & program of aJclll training, 
related academic subjects. Job orientation, counseling, and attitudinal 
modification* 

Subjects : High school dropouts* 

MetnodsT An individualized program is worked out for each youth as a 
result of discussions between him, his counS«n,or, and area teachers. 
Program includes motivational devices to encourage involvement in learn^ 
ing tasks, counseling, restructuring of iKork attitudes, Job placement, 
and f dllowup. 

Fipdings : Uany enrollees in the Centerr have returned* to their ^igh 
schools to complete work for 'fr diploma, while others have been placed in * 
Jobs commensurate with their skil^ls and interests, ^* * 

juration: Coot inu ing 

Investigator(s) ; Uichaol P. Joseph, Ph,D. , Roseai-ch Director an^d Acting 
Director, Work Opportunity^ Contor, Uinneapolis Public Schools, 107 Fourth 
St«, 3,£,, Minneapolis, Uion. 55414. ' 
Cooperating groupjs) ; Uinnesota Department of Education; Offico of 
Education , IT. S / Department of Health, Education r^^and Welfare. 
Publications : Final report, 1970. 

26^H"1 THE EFFECTS OF AltPHETAUIKE THERAPY AND PERCEPTUAL THAINING 0^ THE BEHAVIOR 
AHO ACHIEVEMENT OF LOWER CUkSS HYPERACTIVE CHIU)nENf A DEfelOGRAnilC AND 
EXFERI MENTAL APPROACH 

Purpose : To evaluate the effect of amphetamine therapy and/or preacrip- 
tive tutoring on behavioral, achievement, and perceptual-rcogni^ive * 
deficits in hyperactive children with learning probloma. 
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Subjects ; 100 lower class liyp^rkinetlc chi^ren In grades one to three 
with demonstrable learnlne; problems, 

lethods; Sample divided Into foui? groups o^^ 25 children each matched 




Tor age, grade, and I,Q, Each group is subjej<;ted^.to,one of four 
' conditions for the duration of the school y^arV titt^^ng twice'^weekly 
and amphetamine therapy, tutoi*lng twice weekly '^at^ pli^^bQ^ amphetamine 
therapy and no tutoring, placebo and no tutorlngv\ChllUren are evaluated 
at end of school year, ' \ 

Duration; July 19 69-Sept ember 1970, 



investlgator(s) : V^, Glenn Conrad, Ph,D,, Ci^lef Cllnl^^kl 

DworKln, Ph,D,, A,' Sbal, ph«D«, and Jon TOti^lesseh, 
Psychologists,'^ Schenectady County Child Guldartce Center, 
Schenectady, y, 12308, \ 
Cooperating^ groupts) : New York State Department of Uental 
Publications ; To be submitted' to a scientific journal * 



^ychologlst, 
Staff 

\^nlon St, , 
le. 
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thfe. professional problems and worUng coi^j^ions of 

oblld welfa^ work^ in liew York City who were not formally trained as 
social ^worker^ and t\detei^mine the effect^of their experience on their 
subsequent career decisions.' ^ 

Subjects : Approximately child welfare workers e9v>loyed in 40 New 
fork City agencies in 1906, at which time thdy^ did not have^^naster^s 
degrees in social work* \ ' ^ - 1 

SetttQds ; Data are col lected^ through two instrumbnts. ^aph subjyfct is 
interviewed and later fills otU a self-mdmlnistered questionnaire. Tbja 
interview is a two-hour seoisuHictured depth interview, tape^eoordad, 
W£d< conducted by trained social ""^^rkers. Th^ . interviewe^^^f illk out a , 
[A^ecoded schedule based on a pli^y^ack of the interview. ^The qu^tipn- 
naire "^quires preceded responses to attitucHnal statements, vignettes, 
de&crip%S^e-<*Btatiemfi(Aj^^..,^^ about the socioeconomic status 

ctt the sub^^ct^ The^interview coVwft the 8ubject*s occupat^lonal hi 
and an account of his experience^ with^t^ agency employing him in id^ 
while the questionnaire is focussed mainlji^^on worker opinion of issuef 
in the field. 

Duration: September 196&-February 1972. 
Ittvestigator(s) : Deborab-'Shapiro, D.S.V., Stud/^pirector , Child Welfare 
Reaearcn PFograin, Coluid!>i^ University School of So^&tal^ Work, Kew York,' 

10028."^ I • / ^ 
Coogerating gr6^(s) ; Biireau of Child Welfare, New York CityAepartment 
of Social Serwlceii; Office of Probation of the Family Court; Chridren*s 
Bureau, Offl<jM oilchild Development, U. S; Department of Health, 
Education, anlA We| f are. ^ '^v., 

Publications ; XHa luscript for monograph or book should be completed iW 

1972. \ . \ 

STUDY or REFERRAU^ BETI^ISH TH£ PUBLIC AGENCY AND VOliUNTARY GEUD 
PLACEMENT AGENCI^ UNDER PURCHASE -OF-SBRV ICE ACatEEHENT? 

Purpose ; To examine the referral process and the /characteristics and 
needs of children being newly referred for placement in order to Identify 
possible blocks in the process, and to determine wbether plaoameni 
facilities currently available and not ^eing used are suitable for 
.child£*en for whom continuing care is being' sought; to develbp a^ cbmmunitjr 
of ^children requiring placement. 



plan for ^he care 



Su bjects : All children referred during a three-month period %y the 
public agency to a voluntitry agency under « purchase-of ^service mgree- 
ment; all children i;eferred by a voluntary agency to the public ligency 
for acceptance under pur chase-of -service for ptacenent with the'referring 
voluntary agency. . ^ . 

Methods I Data on child and fandly characteristics.^ prpblems, and needs 
will bemQllected on schedules develop.ed. for the purpose, l Through the 
use of an ^Activity Log^the course" of tlie\ referral will be followed for a 
period of tMree months ;or until the chilq is plabed, whichever ^s earlier 
Duration s S^pteiiA»er^l969*^August 1970. 

Investigator (sj^ Earle E. Cost^llq, ,D^S.W.^ Senior Research Associate, 
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Health and ^^Ifare Council, Inc., 1617 John F. Kennedy Blvd., 
Philadelphia, 'Pft^ 19103. 

Cooperating groupts) : Philadelphia Department of Public Welfare, and 19 

voluntary child pl^cementv agencies . 

Publications : Report available from Dr. Costello, 



tiVe 



PREVENTIVE AND raOTECTlVE SERVICES WlTIi MARGINAL FAMILIES 

Purpose ; Tp divert marginal families away from large social agencies 
such as the N^ourts and probation and welfare agencies, and to strengthen 
the internar loapacity of the family group to the extent that they can 
cope with future problems. - 

Subjects : Multiple problem families referred from a wide variety of 
sources with chronic evidence of maladjustment, especially in the areas 
of child neg;lect and/or abuse* 

Methods : Families' are subjected to a wide variety of casework procedures 
ranging from extremely directive to conjoint family therapy. Specific 
casework technique is studied in terms of th.e timiDg of its use, rather 
than whether it should be used. 

Findings; ; Kinety percent of family cases studied to date bave been 
successfully closed, i'.e., further agency concern is contraindicated . ' 
Duration ; January 1964-June 1970. 

lnvestigator(s? : Richard tf, Deming, M.A*, Director of Research, Alameda 
County Probation Department, Oakland, Calif. 94607\ 
t Publications: Mimeographed report available upon completion. 



LOWGITUDINAC^UDY OP ADOPTIVE FAMILIES 

> Purpose : To explore the strengths and problems in single parent, trans- 
racial^ and traditional adoptions. 

Subjects : 50 black children adopted by single parents, 50 black children 
adopted by white couples, and 50 black children adopted by parents of- 
their own race. 

Methods : Evaluation of applicants andvChild prior to placement through 
contact with so«^l workers making the f>lacement. Evaluation of strengths 
jand problems as the child grows up thro ughs. interviews with the adoptive 
parent, am} psychological evaluatlOB of the' child at crucial life stages. 
Initial contacts will be one month after placement and when the child is 
three and one-half years old; it is hoped that jlt will be possible to 

continue contacts at foi/r-year intervals. | , ~. 

Duration : January 1969-*not reported. | ^ 

lnvestigator<sy i Joan F. Shireman, Ph.D« J Director of n^earcb, Chicago' 
Child Care. Society, 5567 S, Un^v^i^itT . , dhicago. 111, 60615, 
Cooperating group(s) i Illinois Children'^ Home and Aid Sbciety. 
Publicatjpns : As each stage of the studyf is coiApleted, publicatipn ts 
planned, 

■ \ > . 



SUBSIDIZED AOO.PTION: A STUDY OF USE AND NEED IN FOUR AGENCIES 



rpose : To explor^^tb^ need for a public program of subsidized 
doption, and to study the children who bave found homes through* this 
ineans with private funding. * , i \ 

^ubjects : 600 children, age$ 3 months to 18 yeaVs, rwidomly sampled from 
€he foster care caseloads of twO^ public and two privat^ agencies. 




Methods: Bri^f interview with each caseworker whose caseload contained a 
child in the sample, requesting demographic inXonnation about the child, 
his current living situation, contact with natural parents,^ plans for the 
future, andc»»t of care. 

F i nd i ngs : ^"^^Ubs id ized adoption is used for, the older or handicapped white 
chlTTand for the black child of aay age. Usually foster parents adopt 
children who have been in their home an average of four to five years. , 
with public funds available, ^cb adoption Riight be possible for about 
one-quarter of the children currently in foster homes in the metropolitan^ 
area. This would also effect substantial savings^ to the community. 
Duration : Autumn 1968-Autumo 1966. 

Inve9tigator(s) : Joan F. Shireman., Ph.D., Director of Research, Chicago 
Child Care Society, 5567 S. University Ave., Chicago, 111. ^0615. 
Cooperating group(s) : Child Care Association of Illinois. 
Publications : Monograph published by Child Care Association of Illinois, 
P. 0. Box 136, 525 W. Jackson, Springfield, 111. 



26-RE-l PRACTICE AND ATTITUDES CONCERNING PLACEMENT OF CHIIDREN IN FOSTER HOMES 

Purpose : To investigate the decisionmaking processes involved in placing 
ana rearing children- in foster homes; specifically, to determine the 
information and attitudes on which decisions are based, and to study the 
distribution of responsibility and competence between child welfare 
agencies, parents, and foster parents. 

Subjects : Parents of children to be placed in foster homes, foster 
parents, and child welfare and private foster home agencies. 
Methods : Interviews. . . ^ 

Duration : J anuary*-Spring 1970. 
' iDyestigator(s) ; Jacob Ved^l-Petersen, Program Dire<^tor, and Henrik 

Toistrup, Research Associate, DanislT National Institute of Social Research, 
Borg&rgade 28, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Publications: Plan to publish in The Institute's series. 



26-RG-^l EVALUATION OF SERVICES TO CHILDREN AND FAMILIES IN OWN HOMES TO AVOID 
PLACEMENT . ^ 

Purpose : To evaluate\the effectiveness of an agency's services in 
preventing foster placement of children who were referred specifically 
for such car^ by family c^nseling agencies, child guidance clinics, or 
parents; specifically, to test the hypothesis that well articulated 
departures, defined in advance, from traditional practice relating to 
specific modes of, treating children and parents^ can avoid placement for 
many children who are Judged by customary referral sources to require it. 
Subjects ; SO children; control group of SO children' in foster family or 
group home care. ^ ' 

Methods: ^ Individual am family functioning are evaluated on the St. Paul 
Sc'ale of Family Functioning, which rates 9 main and 27 subareas of family 
functioning on a sev^n point scale. Data will be collected and evalua- 
tions made at intervals of 9 and 18 months after service began. 
Duration : January 1970-December 197^. 

Investigator(s> : Ludwig Geismar, Ph.D., Direc*tor, Research Center, ^ 
.Rutgers University School of Social Work, New Brunswick, 'N« J. - (Beported 
by Joseph L« Taylor, U.^rVVT, Executive Director, Association for Jewish 
Children, 1301 Speiic^r^^.^._Philad^lpbia, Pa. 19141.) 



Cooperating group<s) ; Sajnuel'^r Fels Fund. 
Publications; Sonogi 



Monograph planned* 
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HEALTH SERVICES 



26-aA-l COHPREHEMSIVE SCREENING OP PRESCHOOL AGED CHIWREN 

Purpose ; To evftluftte the feasibility of training women of low income 
families in screening children to detect health problems such as 
abnormalities in development, hearing, speech^ and ey« function. 
Subjects ; Women of low income families; children, ages one month to six 
years, 

Hethodst Five specially trained health aides, indigenous to the areas 
' serviced by the health stations in which t)iey will work, screen childrep 
with adapted developmental, speech, hearing, and eye screening techniques. 
The effectiveness of their screening is evaluated, and the results of 
screening in the home are compared with results of screening the ^sune 
children in a health station. 
Duration ; September 196S-September 1971. 

Investlgator(s) ; William E. Prankenburg, H.D. , Assistant Professor of 
Pediatrics, UMversity of Colorado Hedical Center, Denver, Colo* 80220. 
Coope ra t ing group ( s > ; U. Office of Economic Opportunity; Public 
Health service, IJ« 3, Department of Health, Education,' and WelfaM. 
Publications; Article to appear in Journal of Pediatrics* 



26-SA-t2 WOMEN'S EDUCATION AND COHMUNITY HEALTH 



Purpose : To assess the relationship of women's education to their levels 
of nutrition and sanitation and home practices in these areas, their 
children'^ health status . and knowledge of desirable health practicefl.,.-^d 
their families* use of available community health resources; / 
Subjects ; Children in grades four, six, and eight Hja diffjirent communi- 
ties in Ghana; their families. Sample includes appraXlmat'ely 250 
families and represents various levels of mother's educlktion. 
Methods ; Various facets of educational influences, heal thsStatus of 
children, and health knowledge and practices, with a speciaKemphasis on 
nutr^ion and sanitation, are studied. Analysis requires specification 
of subhypotheses and cross-tabulation of variables. 
Duratio n; 1966rl971. 

I nv estimator ( s ) i Kathleen Rhodes^ tPh*D«', Professor, Department of 
Community Service Education, College of Human Ecology, Cornell Univers 
Ithaca^ N. Y. 14850. . 
Coojperating group(s) ; New York State Government; S. Department of 
Agriculture. , ^ * ^v.. 

Publications ; Prelimloary reports in 1968, 1969, and 1970; final report 
in 1971. 



\ 



26-SD-l 



ETHNOLOGICAL FACTOnS IN INFANT HOItfilDITY AND HORTAUTY 



rpoae : To measure the ellfects^of demographic, social, ethnic, and i 
iriiynmental factors on infant mortality and on m6rbidity as measurea 



Purt 

envl _ _ 

by amission to hospital; to utilize this information in estimating the 
quality of care and the planning of t^alth services. 
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26-SD*2 



Davles, M.D. , Professor and Head, Departmen^t 
Lyersity - Hadassah Uedlcal School, 



Subjects: All births to Yie^t Jerusalem residents since a964 . 
^. Me thods : Prospective followup study with recording of all Infant 
mortality In ethnic groups, low blrthwelght, gastroenteritis, seasonality 
of disease patterns, etc. All .hospital discharge summaries arc abstracted 
with Record llnkl%g of all data hy computer. Relationship of defined 
social and envl>QiQmental attributes to specific disease states Is measured 
by classical and rni^Klple. regression techniques. 
Duration : 196S-contlnt^^g. 
laves tlgator(s) : A, Mien) 
of' Medical Ecology, Hebrew 
Jerusalem, Israel. i 

Cooperating group(s) : publrc Heal'tti Service of Jerusalem Municipality; 
.Jerusalem District Heal'th Office, alishospltals a^d health agencies In 
West Jerusalem; Social and Rehabllltatlbq^ Servlce/^.^* Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Publications : British Journal of Prevent Ive^^^clal Medicine , In^press, 
1070; Dataibatlon . p. 257. Movemlber 1960; HsraelyJournal of tfedlcal^^^lence 
5:1095 and lld7, 1969. 



EMVIRONHENTAL AKD HOST FACTORS IM SUD; 
OltTAftIO 



UNEXPECTED INFANT 




Purpose i To determine the frequency .of 'occurrence of^^^dden unexpected 
deaths In Infancy and the sp<^omedlcal characteristics of Infants who 
succumb; to evaluate som^^bf the existing hypotheses of causation, and to 
attempt to Identify ag^ts or cfrcumstances responsible, for the deaths. 
Subjects ; 66 faiBllf«S living In 12 counties and 2 cities In Ontario who 
had a child who aged 28 days to one year between January 1, 1965 anfl 

June 30, 1986...-^ 

Methods : Cpilllrmatlon of "diagnosis** on death certificate and sudden 
nature of death vere obtained from physicians. „ Two to three weeks after 
the death, parents were Interviewed regarding (1) social and demographic 
factors, (2) circumstances of birth, (3) development of the. child, feeding 
form«tlas used, Illnesses during life, and (4) circumstances of the death, 
such as time between last feeding and time child was found dead. Other 
areas, such as response and cooperation, quality of maternal care, 
reaction to autopsy, and effect of death on the mother were also Investi- 
gated. After the Intei^vlews were completed, analysis of the grouping of 
the dates of death regarding monthly and seasonal distribution, and 
numbers of deaths occurring on specific days, was carried out* 
Findings : Statistically significant findings suggested the possible role 
of weather factors. . 
Duration : Fall 1964-Sprlng 1970. 

InvestlgatorCs) : Robert Steele, M,D., D«P.H«, Professor and'^Head* and 
Arthur 5, Kraus, Sc.D,, Associate Professor, Department of Community 
Health and Epidemiology, Queen's University, Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 
Cooperating group(sX : Department of National' Health ^nd Welfare of 
Canada, ■ \ 

Publications: Paper. 



"4^ 



SURVIVAJL AND OUTCOME OF A BIRTH CC^ORT 

Purpose : To study the fertility and fetal loss>^es, relationship of 
gestation to birth weight, and perinatal, neqivtftal. Infant, and tgd^ler 
mortality and morbltllty rates within a speplrlc birth cohort; to evaluate 
child growth and development In relatlqxK^ gestation and weight. 
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Subjects : Area contalnlog approximately 120,000 people belooglug to 
different socloecooomic classes. 

Methods i A census of the area Is taken^ and household and married 
women ' s cards are completed. Harried women are visited every two months 
to gather Information on menstrual history and Inception of pregnancy. 
Haternal factors and gestation are correla^^^ to haby's birth weight, and 
the child Is followed up every two mon^Jur^or assessment of growth and 
development. Child morbldlti_Jj9-*i:ffir^ted and, wherever possible^ cause 
of fetal loss Is dfiieMrHieuTT 
Duratlgfi^^ — ApnnL969-1973 . 

In^st'lsator(s) : Shantl Ghosh, H.D., Head, Department of Pediatrics, 
Saldarjung Hospital, New Delhl^ India. 

Cooperating group(s) : National Institutes ^f Health, Puhllc Health 
Service, u7 S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Publications: Plan to publish. 



26-SF-l POVERTY IN PRESCHOOL CUIIi)REirM}S^ BBITISH COLUMBIA 

Purpose : To determine the medical, social^ and economic correlates of 
poverty In preschool children, and to develop output criteria for the 
measurement of health care effectiveness. 

Subjects ; Random sample of children born In 1964 and registered for 
ki noergarten In two areas of Vancouver and In one Indian reserve. 
Methods ; Each child received a complete physical examination, and screen- 
Ing tests. Including hearing, vision, and school readiness. Each parent 
was Interviewed regarding health of his child, social and econom^/C data, 

5 nd' attitudes toward health and health care. 
uratlon : April 1969-ilay 1970. 
Investl>^ator(s) ; G« C. Robinson, ll-D., Professor, and R.^^. Tonkin, M.D., 
Assistant Professor, Department of Pediatrics, UnlverslJ^ of Brltl^ 
Columbia, Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada. 

Cooperating groujpCs) : School Board of Vancouver; Ijatflan Health Department 
ana Band Council; Metropolitan Health Department ^jstf Vancouver; Department 
of National Health and Welfare of Canada. 



26-S^-2 HARTFCmD HEALTH ACTION SURVEY 

Purpose ; To gather Inf ormatlon^^ recent family Illness experiences In 
or3eF~to alter a University Ambulatory Care Program.^ 
Subjects : Area household adult person probability sample of urban ghetto 
area adjacent to Unlvers>^-«cCook Hospital in Hartford. 
Methods : Interviews , p<^ducted by area residents, are held In the homes 
to determine InformajHipn regarding children's medical care, what people 
have done about th0lr family Illnesses, their satisfaction with any 
professional cu^e received, and suggestions for change. Information Is 
related to eop^l characteristics ..of respondents. 
Duration : >6ptember 1969-August 1970. 
Investl^j 




jr(s) : Ray Elllng, Ph.D., Professor of Soclologry, University 

of Conjp 

of p^^j^latry and Anthropology, School of Hedlclne^ and Russell Hartln, 
DJa^S., H.P.H. Candidate, Research Associate, School of Dental Hedlclne, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 

Cooperating group (a) : 9tate Commissioner of Hental Health; Connecticut 
Regional Hedical Program. ^ 
Publlcatloma : Puhllcj^tloo planned. 



\ 
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26-80-1 



ADOLESCENCE RESOURCES CEKTER 



Purpose ; To develop ajid Initiate a crisis interveptioD prograa to Btudjr 
prevention of emotional disturbance and Social incompetence during the 
middle or junior high school years. 

Subjects: 131 sixth graders, 'selected hy random sample from five elemen-^ 
tary schools, which feed into one junior high school in School District 
No. 17, Sumtei', S« C. 

Methods ; Five teams, each composed of one psychologist and one psychiat- 
ric Social worker, ohserve suhjects in a group of four, then psychologist 
interviews each child individually and social worker interviews parents 
^f^Child. Each team summarizes its otiservations and consultations are . 
held with child, psychiatrist, pediatrician, nurse, private psychiatrist, 
and school personnel. Teachers are interviewed individually. Instruments 
used were developed hy project staff and include WISC, HTP, Bender 
Gestalt, and Rosensweig. 
Duration : January 1969«*J anuary 1974. 

- lnveeti'gator<s) Racine D. Brown, Ph.D., Consultant and Director, 
Community Special Project, South Carolina Department of llental Health, 
Columbia, S. C. (Reported hy R. Newton, Director, Adolescence 
Resources Center, 206 Church St., Sumter, S. C« 29150.) 

Cooperating group(s) : National Institute of llental Health, Puhlic Health " 
Service, uT S. bepattment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Publications; Data available from H* R. Newton. 



26-SH-l CHllDHOOO ACCIDENT STUDY 

Purpose : To explore .Wftys of identifying *'early** battered cbildren^who 
are brought for treatment in hospital emergency rooms with a history of 
accident. 

Subjects i 50 children under age three brought to the emergency rooms of 
two London hospitals. 

Methods ; All medical records of the emergency rooms were examined daily 
fbr childhood accidents, and a research team of social workeifs visited 
the families of those children within a week of their hospital visit. A 
detailed questionnaire was used to obtain information that would assist 
in relating the characteristics of the child, his family, and bis environ- 
ment to the occurrence of the injury. Cases are independently assessed 
and classified in one of the following groups: (1> incident indicative 
of genuine accident, (2> incident either indicative of neglect or not 
clearly understood, (3> incident indicative of abuse, or (4> unclaasifi- 
able. 

Duration ; November 1969-197Q. 

Investig^ator(s) : Carolyn Okell, B.Sc^, Research Assistant and Social 
Worker, Joan Court, 1I.S.W.~~, Director of Research, and Elizabeth Elmer, 
■.S.S., Visiting Consultant, Battered Child Research Department, National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Denver Kouse, 316 
Ladbroke Grove. London W. 10, England. 

Cooperating grqup(B) ; Joseph Rowntree Charitable Trust. 
Publications: Report and article in preparation. 
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ORGANiZAHONS 




ALABAMA ^ 

Tuakegee Institute 

Cftrver Research Foundation 

ARIZONA 

Arizona State University 

Departnent of Counseling and 

Educational Paycbology 26-n-5 
Department of Elementary Education 

26r^-3« 26-PC-l 
Departaent of Secondary Education 

26-PC-l 

Jane Wayland Child Guidance Center 
26^G-1 

Tucson Child Guidance Clinic 26-JG-2 



CAUP 



Xlaaeda County Prohaiion Department 
26-RB-l 

California State College, Fullerton 
Depar^Bent of Sociology 26-*JD\-1 
California State College, Loa Angelea 

California Youth Authority 2&-KR-1 
Camarillo State Hospital 26-PA-4, 
26-JP-2 

Child Guidance Clinic of San Diego 

d6-jH-l 
dren's Health Center, Sad Diego 
S-JH-1 
eaont Graduate School 26^E-5 
Institute for the Development of 

Educational Activities, Inc. 26^A-2 
Emiser Poundation Hospital 26-AA-5 
Pacific Medical Center ^ 26-AA-lO 
Peninsula Children's Center 26"0C-3 
San Bernardino City Unified School 

District 26-PB-ll 
Stanford Children's Convalescent Hospital 

26-GC-3 
Stanford Univer .ity 

Institute for the Study of Human 

Prohlems 26-FC-l 
Medical School 26-AA-lO, 2&-DB-2 
\iversity of California \ 
Berkeley 

department of Psychology 26-RA-2 
Institute of Human Development 
\26-AA-A 

^cUboI of Vhihlic Health 26-AA-5 \ 



University of California (cont'd.) 
Los Angeles 

Department of Psychology 26^C-1 
Medical School 26-MB-l 
San Prancisco 

Medical Center 26-AA-lO 
University of Southern California 
School of Medicine 26-J^-l 

COLORADO 

Child Eesearch Council 26-AA-l 
Temple Buell College 

Department of Psychology 26-DB-l 
^University of Colorado 



Medical Center 
2&-NG 
2e*-SA-l 

CONNECTICUT 



Center 26-ED-2, 26-J 
-2, 26-m-&, 26-4)B-l, 



26-JH-3 , 



Institute of Living 2&-qS>-2 

University of Connecticut 

Department of Psychology 26-m-2 
Department of Speech 2&-DH-1 
Health Center 26-SP-2 
School of Dental Medicine 26-SP-2 
School of Medicine 26^P-2 

Yale University 

Department of Politicml Science 
26-NC-4 - 



DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA 



ty 



Georgetown University Hospital 26-CC-l 
George Washington University 

Social Research Group 2&-AA-17j 
26-QG-I 
Howard University 

Medical School 26-KA-l 

PLORIDA 

Plorida State University 

Departtment of Education. 26-m-12 
UnJLwj'sity of Plorida 

College of Education 2&-IIC-1, 

\ 2S-re-j. \ 

Institute for the Developmeult of 
Human Resources 2&-IIC-1 \ 

Reading LahOratory and Clinic 
2^-m-4, 26-4)E-6 
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GEOAGIA 



University of Geoi:^^ 

Besemrcb and Demons trat ion Center in 
Educfttionftl Stfmulfttion 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago Child Care Society 26-RD-l, 
26-4U>-2 

J. W« Hftyft Eleinentmry Scjiool^, Urban* 

' 26-HC-l 
Southern Illinois University 

Education Division 2Q-KQ-1 
University of Chicago 

Department of Linguistics 26rDH-2 
Department of Political Science 
26-IIC-3 

Department of psychiatry 26^PA-2 
University of Illinois 
Champaign 

Department of Psychology 26^-Jll-2 
Chicago 

* medical Center 26^-15 



MASSACHUSETTS (cont'd.) 

Boston State Hospital ^ 

Institute for the Study of Family 
and Youth 26-LA-d 
Harvard University 

Department of Psychology 26hEG-1 
medical School 26-FC-'& 
Schoal of Public Health 26-AA-2, 
26-AA-4 

Massachusetts General Hospital 

Department of Anesthesia 26-FC-*5 
Department of Psychiatry 26-*FC-5 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Department of Urban Studies and 
P 1 anni ng 26-*HE- 1 

Massachusetts Mental Health Center 
26-^AA-16, 26-LA-6 ^ 

State Department of Mental Health 
26-FC-e 

Tufts University 

Medical School 26-U-l 

Wellesley Public Schools 26-^A-2 

Worcester State Hospital 26-JBHl 



INOIAHA 

Indiana University 

^Institute for Sex Research 

I OVA 



26-OD-l 



Grinnell College 

Department of Psychology 26-DE-l 



MICHIGAN 

University of Michigan 

Department of Psychology 26-EB-*l 
Institute for Social Research 
26-KB -1- 

Wayne State University 

Department of Psychology 26-*EB-3 



EAHSA8 ' 

University of Causas 

Medical Center 26*0D-1 

LOUISIANA 

Jewiah Children's Home Service 26-FC-2 
Tulane University 

NewconA} College 26-KA-*]^ 

MARVLAKD 

Johns Hopkins University 

Center for the Study of Socdlal 

Organization of Schools 26H>P-1 
prince George's County Board of 

Education 26*MC-2 
Univeraity of Maryland 
\ Department of physical Education 
^ 26-PC-2 

MASSACHUSETTS 

American International College 
Center ^or Human Relations and 
Community Affairs 26^G-4 



MIKHESOTA 

Amherst H« Wilder Pdundatiqn' 26-LA 
Kenny Rehabilitation Institute / ' 

26-re-6 / \ 

Minneapolis Public Schools 26-^G-2 
St. Louis Park Schools 26-IA^l 
University of Minnesota / 

Department of Psychology 26-KE-l 



It 



MISSOURI 



University City School District 

26-D;.-2 / 
University of lii^jsouri 

Center for Research in Social 
Behavior 26-^DH-3 
Washington University 
^ MalccTlin Bliss Mental Health Center 
26^B-3 



i(EBRASEA 

University of Nebraska 
pepartment of .English. 



26-ro-i 
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NEVADA 



NORTH CAROLINA 



J. HftTold/Brlnley , Jr; High School, 
Las yegfts 26-pa-i ^ 



HEW yJSaSEY 

E^cfttlonal Testing Service 26-IB-7 
R« Johnstone Trnlnlng nnd Resenrch 
Center 2G-DG-1 

Rutgers^ University 

Department of Sociology 26*OA-4 
Hedlcal School 2G-JH-S 
School of Social Work 2G^G-1 
Douglass College 

Department ot Speech 2G-JH-S 



NEW MEXICO 

University of New He^clco 

Department of Educational 
Foundations 26-EC-l 



NEW YORK 

Aator Home, Rhlnebeck 2G-JB<-4 
Child Development Center 26-EA-3 
Children's Television Workshop 

2G-QE-4 ^ 
City University of New York 

City Colle^ 26-Jl-l 

Queens Col^ge 26-EB-2 / 
Columbia University ^ 

School of Public Health 26-FC-7 

School of Social Work 26^-1 
Cornell University * 

College of HiunaD Ecology 26-SA^2 
Corning Community College 

Department of Psychology 26-K>F<-l 
New York Hedlcal College 

Department/ of Psychiatry ' 26-Jlf<-4 
New York University 

School of Education 26^C<-4 
Schenectady County Child Guidance 

Center 26^-1 
State Dopartpent of Social Services 

26-FA-l 

^\ Stkte Unlver^ty of New York 
Buffalo 26-NC-2 
^DowQstate -Medical Center 26**FC-G 
Union College 

Character Research Project 2G<-AA-14 
United Cerebral Palsy of Qulpens 
26-CK-l 

wakoff Research Center ' 26-0J-2 
Wlllowbrook State School 26-UC-2 
Yeshlva University 

Albert ElDS^teln College of Hedlclee 
26-AA-d 



North Carolina Central University 
26-HC-l, 26-OK-l 

OHIO 

Antloch College 

Pels Research Institute for the 
Study of Human Development 
26-AA-3 

Bowling Green State University 

Department of Psychology 2G-DC-S 

Case Western Reserve University 
School of Hedlclne 2G-AA-12 

Ohio State University 

Department oi Home Economics 
26-DC-3 

' Department of Psychology 26-DC-2, 
2G-DC-*3, 26-JC-l 

OREGON 

Hultnomah Department of Hedlcal 

Services 26-FC-3 
Portland State University 

Department of Psychology 26-FC-3 
University of Oregon 

Portland 

Dental^School 26-AA-ll 

Eugene 

School of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 
26-AA-7 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Beaver College ^ 

Department ^ psycholdgy 2G-ED-1 
Bryn Mawr College 

Department of Psychology 2B^F~3 
Devereux Foundation 

Institute for Research and 
Training 2G-GE<-2 
Eastern State School and Hospital 

26-JE-l 

Health and Welfare Council, inc. 
26-RA-2 

Pennsylvania State University 

Department of Education 2B-<3B^1 

Department of Psycbology 2G^A-1 
Philadelphia Center for Craniofacial 

Biology 2S^AA-9 
Philadelphia Center for Research' In 

CKlld Growth 26-AA-9 * 
Philadelphia General Hospital^ 

2G**OG**3 ^ 
Temple University 

College of Education 26-HB-l 
University of Pennsylvania 

Division of Grsduate lledl9lDe 
26-AA-9 
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PENNSYLVANIA (cont'd.) 



* WI3CO»3I» 



Oolveralty of Pittsburgh 2G-JO*3 
Youth Development Center, LoysvlIIe 
2G-KE-I 



RHODE ISLAND 

Rbode Island College 

Laboratoi7 School 26-PC-3 

SOUTH CAB^)UKA 

State Oepartmeut of Hental Healtb 
TENNESSEE 

Peabody College 26**JB-2 
^anderbllt Unlverflllty 26-JB-2 



TEXAS 

Texaa A. fi ll« University 

College of Business Administration 
26-NA-l 
University of Texas 

Department of Anthropology 2G-AA-'9 
"^Department of Educational Psychology 
26-QE-2 

Department of Psychology 2G-KS-I 



University of Wisconsin 
Had i son 

Department of Educational 

Psychology 26-OP*-2 
Hedical Center 2G-UD-I 
Hilwaulcee ^ 
Department of Anthropology 
26-FC-4 
Wisconsin Staie University 

Cainpus Laboratory School 26^0A-I 
Department of Educational Psychology 
26-CA-I 

NATIONAL 

U. S. Governiient — ^ ^ 
Defense * 
.Army 

Office of the deputy Chief . 
of Staff for Per^O|imI 
26-LA-3 

Health, Education, amMielfare ^ 
Office of Child D^elopmfent. 
Ch^idren's. Bureau 26-AA-I7 
Public Health Service 

National Center for Healtb 

Statistics 26^-12 
Natiofnal Institute of Child 
Health and Hunmi) Development 
\ 26^-12 
National Institute of Hental 
Health 26-AA-I6, 26^P-I, 
2G-LA-G 

National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Stroke 26-AArI3 



UTAH 

X 

Behavior HOdification Training Center 

26-OJ-l 
Brigham Young University 

Department of Speech and Dramat;Lc 
Arts 2G-HC-3 
University of Utah 

Department of Anthropology 26-NG^I 
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SUBJECTS 



Note: This index uses only those .tenos used 
by the investigators in their abstracts* For 
example, if an investigator does not show that 
his preschool study is a Head Start project, 
that study will Dot be, indexed under "Head 
Start project" » 



Accidents 26^H-1 
Administrative aspects 

child plac^p^ent 26-'aA-2 
foster care 26-E£-'l 
prSprof essional workers 26-RA-l 
subsidized adoption 26-aD-2 
Adolescents 

adoption 26-BD-'2 
alienation 26'£B-1 
altitudes 26-AA-17 
^ Clique status 26-OP-3 
delinquency 26^FA^1, 26-KE-l— rlCS-2 , 

26'LA-2 
dyslexia 26'PB-& 
drug use 26-FC-l — 3, 26-FC-6 — 6 
education 26-CB-l, 26-OP-3, 26-OK-l, 

26^PB-2, 26-fQ-9, 26-fQ-ll 
emotional disturbance 2G-HK-1, 

26-JB-l, 26-JD-l, 26-JF-l, 

26-JH-4, 26*J1-1 
family relations 26-LA-2, 26-LA-'3 
growth and development 26-AA-4 , 

26-AA-7, 26-AA-lO 
learni ng 26*DC-S 
mental health Services 26-SG-'l 
mental retardation 26-HC-3, 26-HJ-l, 

26-HK-l 
peer relations 26-FA-3 
physical handicaps 26-GC-2/^i 2G-GC-3 , 

26*G£-2 

political socialization 26-NC-3, 
26-NC-4 

sex education 2G-0D-1 

smoking 26-FC-4, 26-'FC-S 

unmarried mothers 2G-KA-1 
* values 26-AA-17 
Adoption 26-RD-l, 26-RD-2 
African children 26-UB-l, 26-5A-2 
Aftercare 26-KH-l 
Age 

as related to 

Conformity . 26-FA-4 
Consumption knowledge 26^NA-i 
language acquisition abilities 

' 26-DH-l 
learning 2&-DC-S 
political socialization 26^-NC-l 
Alienation 26-EB^l 
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Alftruisii 26-EC-l 

American Indian children 26*-ra-5 

Amphetamine therapy 26^U-'2 

Army families 26'LA-'3 

Aspirations 26-OK-l. See also Values. 

Asthma 26-GC^3 

Attitudes 

of children and youth 

general 26-AA-17, 26-PA-l 
towa^^d 

illegitimacy . 26-KA-l 

reading 26-'fQ-6 

sex 26"OD-l 

work 26^G-2 
AU)9tralian aboriginal children 26-'NG-'l 
Australian children 26-£G-l 
Autism 26-JE-l 

Battered children. See Physical abuse* 
Behavioral modification 26-HK-l 
Behavior problems 26-BA-l, 26-BA-2, 

26-JB-2, 26-OJ-l 
Belgian children 26-KS-2 
Bilingualiem> See Education* 
Birth order 26-JD-l 
Birth weight 26-SD-3 

Brain-Damaged children* See Congenital 
anomalies; Neurological disorders; 
specific disorders. 

British children 26^A-1, 26-OA-2, 
26-SH-l 

Canadian children 26-<:A-l, 26-FA-3, 

26-NG-3, 26-OG-l, 26-lB-lO, 26-PC-3 , 

26-QD-l, 26-SD-2, 26-8P-1 
Canadian Indian children 26-CA-l 
Cartoon mediated aggression 2&^£D^l/ 
Casework 26-HB-l i 
Cerebral palsy 26-AA-13, 26-GC-l, / 

26-GE-l / 
Character development 26-AA'14 ^ / 
Child guidance clinics 26-JG-l, 

26^JG-2, 26^JH'l, 26-LA-2. See also 

Mental health services. 
Childrearing. See Family* 
Children's Television Workshop 26^£-4 
City knowledge and use 26-^-1 
Cleft lip and palate 26-AA-9 




\ 

Cognitive processes. See IntelligencO. 
CommuDlcatioD 26<-FA-'3, 26«-KG-'^ . See 

also Hearing; Language; Speech, 
Community cobesiveness 26-FA-3 
Community control of scbools 26-OA-^ . 
- Community services 26"SF<-I, 26-'SF-2 
Conformity 26-'FA-^ 
Congenital anomalies 26-AA-lO, 

26^-13, 26^AA-I5 
Conservation 26^DE-I 
Consumption knowledge 26-NA-I 
Cooloy^s anemia 26-AA-'9 
Craniofacial birth defects 26-'AA-I5 
Creativity 26-AA-4, 26-DF-l, 26-OG-3 
Crippled children* See Physically 

handicapped children. 
Crisis intervention 26--JG-2 
^ Cross-cultural studies 26-AA-4, 

26-IIB-l, 26-NG-2^ 
Cultui^al factors 26-AA^4, 26-MB-'I, 

26-NG-l— 3, 26-re-lO, 26-SA-2 
CuIirurRll.y deprived children. See 

Disadvantaged children, 
. (?Vstic fibrosis 26-GC-3 

Danish ohildron 26-LA-^, 26-OG-2, 

26-M-l 
Day care 26-PB-3, 26-g£-l 
Delayed gratification 26-KK-I 
Delinquency 26-FA-I, 26-KE- 1— KS- 2 , 

26-LA-2 

Dental health 26^AA-d, 26^AA'I1 
pentofacial growth 26-AA<-II 
Dialect variation 2G-PD-I 
Disadvantaged children 26-DB-'l, 

56-MC-l, 26-HC-2, 26-OA-l, 26-OA-3, 

26-PB-lO, 26-<iE-i— 6, See also 

Socioeconomic factors. 
Discrimination learning 26-DC-'2, 

26HUC-3 
Drawings 26-GC-3 
Drug 

effects 26-AA-I3 

therapy 26'JH'4, 26-QIJ-l 

use 26-FC-l — 3, 26-FC-6 — 8 
Dyslexia 26-PB-'<^ 

Education 

achievement 26-AA-7, 26-*DD-I, 
26-FC-5, 26-lA-l, 26-OF-l— 3, 
26-OJ-2, 26-pA-l, 26-PB-8, 
26-re-l2, 26-QD-l, 26-QD-2, 
26-QE-5, 26-gE-6, 26-^H-l 

adjustment 26-JG-I, 26-OG-I, 
26^G-2 

antidrug education 26-FC-7 

antismoking education 26-'FC-5 

aptitude 26-AA-7 

art 26-PC-l 

bilingualism 26-FB-d^ 

classroom behavior 26*^<-l, 2B^D~2 

cognitive schdbl readiness 26-DB^2 




Education (cont^d, > 
' "community control 26-QA-4 
counseling 26--JG^I, 26-OB-'I, 

26-OF-l 
creativity 26-OG-3 
dropouts 26<^G-'I 
dyslexia 26-^-9 
early childhood education 

26-QA-2 
Elementary and Secondary 

Education Act 
integration 26-OIC-I ^ 
intellectual stimulation 26-0A-3 
language ' 26-'I^-'3 , 20<-Pfi<-& , 

26-PB-7, 26-PB-ll, 26-re-l2 
mathematics 26-PA-I, 26-QE*^& 
music 26-re-12, 2*-PC-3 
of disadvantaged cifildren 26-llC-I, 

26-IIC-2, 26-OA-l, 26^Z^l — 6 
of emotionally disturbed children 
26-JF-2, 26-JG-3, 26-QD-l, 
26-^-2 

of hyperactive children 26*^1-1 
of mentally retarded children 
26-HB-l, 26-HC-l, 2tfS^^J-l, 
26'PC-2 

of physically handicapped children 
26-GE-3 

parent training 26-OJ-l, 26-OJ-2, 

26-re-3 
primer content 26'-Na-2 
reading 26-'FB-I, 20-Pfi<-2, 26-re-'4, 

26-PB-S, 26-re-8— 10, 26^E~B 
school behavior 26-JC-It 26'OD-l 
science 26-PC-2 
segregation ?6-OK-I 
"Sesame Streets 26<^E^4 
sex education 26--OD-I 
special education 26-'HB-'I, 26-llC-I, 
26-HJ-l, 26-JG-3, 26-MC-l, ^ 
26-MC-2, 26-OA-l, 26-PB-3 — 5, 
26-PC-i, 26-PC-2, 26-QD-l— QH-1 
spelling 26-PD-I 
tutoring 26-PB-4, 26-QH-I 
work-study programs 26<^a-I, 26<^G-*2 
See also Head Start project; 
Kindergarten children; Nursery school 
children; Preschool children. 
Emotionally disturbed children 26-GC-^, 
26-HK-l, 26-JB-l~JI-l, 26-LA-2, 
26-CjD-l, 26-QD-2 
Endocrinology 26-AA-d 
Ethnic factors. See specific groups, 
European children 26-AA'4t 26-BA-I, 
26'KS-2, 26-LA-4, 26^-2, 26-OG-2, 
26^E-1, 26-SH-l 
Exceptional children. See specific types, 

F,amily, 

familial mental retardation 26^10^1 
relations 

achievement 26-OF-I 
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relations (cont'd. } 
adoption 2e-RD-l 
Army faiollles 26-LA-3 
cblldrearing 2^AA-3, 26-AA-4, 

26-JD'l, 26-lffi^l~ttC-2, 

26-OJ-2 
child removiLl 2e-*Ul-4 
deliDQuency 2S-iCS-2 
drug use 26-PC-l, 2e-FC-2, 

26-FC-7 

emotional di6turbiLnco 2e-'JC-'l, 
26**JF-ir', 26-JO-2, 26-JO-4, 
26-JH-l, 26-LA-5 
intrftfuaily feedback v 2e-'LA-2 
learning 2e-DC-'4 
tnultiproblem fatnilies 26-flB-l 
one parent kdoption 26-RD-l 
parent-child relations 2S-AA'-e, 

2e-ijv-i, 2e-ijv-e, 2e-MD-i, 

26^-^ ^ 
physical balodicape 2&-GE'-l 
transracial adoption 2e-'RD-l 
unmarried mothers 2e-KA-l' 
size 2e-JD-l 

twins 26-AA-ll, 26-AA-16, 26-LA-6 
Family therapy 2e^F-l, 2e-JG-3, 
2e'ftB'l 

Filipino children 2e-DA-l, 26-NC-4 
Foster care 2e-nD-2~ItG-l 

Genetics 2e-AA^4, 2e-AA-^d, 2e'^^A-9, 
26-AA-ll, 2e-AA-13, 26WkA-ld, 
26-CA-l, 2e-HD-l, 26-PB-lO 

Gifted children 26-lA-l, 2e-FB-9 

Goals. See Aspiratione;^ Values. 

Group therapy 26-JG-l, 26-Jl-l 

Handedness 26-AA-4 

Head Start project 2S-0A-'l, 26-OJ-2, 
26-gE-3, 2G^E-6. See also 
Kindergarten children; Nur6ery 
school children; Preschool children. 

Health screening 2e-SA-l, 2e-SF-l 

Health services 2e-SA-l — SH-1 

Health status 2e-%A-2 — 6, 2e-AA-t), 
26-CA-l, 26-OG-2, 26-SA-2 

Hearing 

testing 26-HC-3 

Heart disease 2S-AA-10 

Heredity. See Genetice. 

Hyperactivity, Hyperkinesis 2S-'JB-3, 
2e-JB-4, 26-4)H-l 

Illness effeGt6 2e-GC-3 
Indian children 26^D-3 
Infants 

exploratory behavior 26-EA-2 - 
growth and development 26-AA-ld, 

26-CC-l, 26-DA-l 
intellectual stimulation 2G-MC-1, 

2C'MC-2, 2e--g£-l 



Infants (cont'd.) i 
mortality 26-SD-l— 3 
parent-child gelations 26-LA-l 
physical handicaps 2e--0B-l 
Institutions 

for delinquents 
. female 26-FA-l 
male 2e-ICE-l, 26-KQ-l, 
2e-KR-l 

for emotionally disturbed children 

26-JB-4, 2e-J£-l, 26-Jl-l 
for mentally retarded children 

26-HC-2, 26-HC-3, 26-HJ-l 
residential nurseries 2e-BA-l 
Intelligence 

cognitive factors 2e-DB-l, 

2fl-M>-2, 26-DC-4 
concepts 2e-DE-l, 29-PC-l 
deve lopment 2e^AA-4 , 2e-AA'-e , 

2e-BA-l, 2e^A-2, 2e-DA-l, 

26-DA-2, 26-lA-l ^ v 
language 2e^H-l — 3 
learning' 26-CC-l, 26-DC-1--B, 

2e-DD-l, 26^-3 
likeasurement 26-00^1, 26^E'e 
perceptual processes 2S-CC-1, 

26-DC-l, 26-DG-l, 26-JH-&, 

26-PB-2, 2e-4)H-l 
problem-solving 2e-DF-l, 2e-QC-2 
' symbol izat ion 2e-PD-9 
Israeli children 26-OC-2, 26-OA-2, 

26-SD-l 
Italian children 26-AA-4 

Kindergarten children 2e-CH-l, 

26-DA-2, 26^B-1, 26-DB-2, 26-EO-2, 
2e-OA-l, 2e-PB'-5.- See also Head 
Start project; Nursery school 
children; Preschool children. 

Language 
behavior 

comprehension 26-19-7 
development 26-BA-l, 26-DH-l, 
2e-DH-2 

instruction 26-PB-5, 26-PB-ll, 

2e-PB-12 
learning 26-PD-3 
skills 26-QE-2 
socialisation 2S-NG-I 
structure 26-DH-3 
Laterality. See Handedness* 
Learning 

problems 26-BA-2, 26-l)B-2, 

26-DC-4, 26-QH-l ^ 
process 26-CC-l, 216-DC-l— 3, 
26-DC-5, 26-OA-3 
Low income families. See Disadvantaged 
chiljiren; Socioeconomic factors* 

Maternal and child health services 
26-50-1-^ 
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Mental bealtb serrlots 26-JB-3, 
.26^m-4, 2e^G-l. See 

also Cblld guldftnoe cljfblcs. 
Mental illness. See Eootlonally 

disturbed cbildren; specific 

disorders. 
Mentally retarded cbildrea 2a-AA-13, 

26-DG-l, 26-HB-l— HK-1, 26-PC-2 
Mexican cbil<]reD 26-D11-2 
Mexican-Ajnerican cbildron 26-*lCS-l, 

26-QE-l 

Minority groups. See specific groups. 
Modeling 26-EC-l, 26-ED-l, 26-JU-2, 

26-J11-3, 26-KS-l 
Moral values 26-AA-4, 26-K3-1 
Mortality 26'-flD'l— 3 
Motor abilities 26-AA-6, 26-AA-7 
Multiply haDdicappe<] «4iV<li'ei^ 26-HJ-l 

Neglect 26-RB-l 

Negro obiI<]ron 26-AA-g, 26-*EB-*l-*r3 , 
26-ED-l, 26-KG-l, 26-HC-l, 26-OK-l, 
26-PB-ll, 26^E-3; 26^G-1, 26-RD-l, 
26<*RD**2 

Neigbborbood Youth Corps 26^0-1 
Neonatal period. See Newborn infants. 
Neurological disorders 26-AA-lO, 

26-AA-13, 26-QE-l, 26-QE-2. See 

also Congenital anooalies; specific 

disorders. 
Newborn infants 26-*AA-6, 26-AA-6, 

26-CC-l 

Nonprofessional workers 26-MC-l, 
26-OJ-l, 26-SA-l 

Nursery ^bool children 26-CU-l, 

26-DC-2, 26-DE-l, 26-EA-2, 26-EA-3, 
26-EG-l, 26-FA-2, 26HM-2, 26-PC-l, 
26^£-3. See also Hea<] Start 
project; Kindergarten children; 
Preschool children. 

Nutrition 26«-AA-l / 26-AA-4 , 26^-11, 
26-CA-l, 26^I1A-1, 26-SA-2 

Occupational achieveoent and values 
26-HC-l, 26-OF-9, 26-OIC-l 

Parent education and participation 

26^BA-2, 26-HK-l, 26-JG-l, 26-JG-3, 

26-JG-4, 26-MC-l, 26-MC-2, 26-aJ-l, 

26-OJ-2, 26«-PB-3 
Parole. See Aftercare. 
Perceptual processes. See Intelligence. 
Perinatal factors 26-AA-&, 26-AA-13, 

26-JB-2, 26-JE-l, 26-LA^6, 26-SD-3 
Personality 

adjustment 26-AA-l, 26-AA^3, 26-AA-7 

aggression 26-ED-l, 26-ED-*2, 26-PB-*6 

alienation 26-*EB^l 

altruism 26-'EC~l 

and drug use 26-FC^6 

and smoking 26-PC-*& 

assessment 26^AA- 15 



Personality (cont'd. ) 
competence 26*£A-2 
cunning 26-EA-l 
decision behavior 26-EG-l ^ 
depression 26-JB-l 
development 26-AA-6, 26-EA-3, 

26-IA-l, 26-JE-l 

identification 26-OF-2 

of physically handicapped children 

26— OC— 1— 3 
of twins 26^-16, 26-LA-6 
peer relations 26-FA-2, 26-OF-2 
self-concepts 26-EB-2, 26-E0-3, 

26-GC-3, 26-K)q-l, 26-OB-l, 

26^E-& 

Personality disturbance. See 

Entotionally disturbed children. 
Perthes* disease 26-QC-2 
Pt^sical abuse 26-aB-l, 26-Sll-I 
Physical growth and development 

26-AA-l-^7, 26-AA-g— 12, 26-AA-1&, 
26-AA'-16, 26-CA-l-^<31-l, 26-3D-3 
Physically handicapped cbildrsD 

26-AA-lO, 26-AA-13, 26-OC-l — GE-3, 
26*^RD~2 

Political socialization 26-Hb^l— 4 
Positive reinforcement 26-FA-2, 

26-HK-l, 26-JF-2, 26-JH-3^26-PB-l 
Pregnancy. See' Perinatal factors; 

Prenatal factors. 
Prenatal factors 26-AA-&, 26-AA-13, 

26-JB-2, 26-JE-l, 26-LA-6, 26-SD-3 
Preprof essioDa^I workers 26-RA-l 
Preschool children 26-AA->5, 26-BA-l, 
26-BA-2, 26-DA-2, .26-DC-3, 26-011-2, 
26-EA-l, 26-ED-l, 26-BG-l, 26-FA-2, 
26-JII-2, 26-J1I-3, 26-LA-6, 26-MC-2, 
26-NA-2, 26HM-2, 26^19-2, 26-19-3, 
26^E^1, 26^E-3, 26-^E-4, 26^RD-1, 
26-RD-2, 26^SA-1, 26-SF-l, 26-SH-l. 
See also Head Start project; 
Kindergarten children; Nursery sch&ol 
children. 

Problem-solving flexibility 26-DF-l 
Project Escape 26M3B-1 
Psychoph arms CO logy 26-JH-4 
Psychosomatic disorders 26-AA-3, 
26-JD-l 

Psychotherapy 26*-Jll-i, 26^^«-2 
Pupillary dilation 26-DB-l 

Racial attitudes 26-E0-3 
Reading 

ability 26-ra^6 

disability 26^PB-9 

instruction 26-PB-l , 26-PB-4 , 
26-ra-&, 26^E-& 

process 26-PB-2 

readiness 26-ra-lO 
Religion 26-LA-& 

Residential treatment centers. See 
Institutions. 
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Rheumatoid arthritis 26-GC-3 

Rural OQVironmont 26-DA-I, 26-GE-3, 

26-liB-l, 26-NC-l, 26-HC-2, 

26-NG-3, 26-PB-7, 26-QE-3 

Scbizophronia 26-JF-I, 26-JF-2, 

26-LA-& 
Scottish cbildron 26-HA-2 
Solf^concopts, t^oo Personality. 
Sonsory dovolopniont 26-CC-I 
Sensory disorders 26-<AA->I3, 26-JB-4 
"Sosamo Street" 26-QE-4 
Sex differences 26-JB-I 
Sex education 26-00-1 
ShapiDg 26-JU-2 
SnoklDg 26-FCHi, 26-FC-& 
Socialization 26-FA-2, 26-JB-l, 

26-JH-2, 2e-JIi-3, 26-KS-2 
Social services 26-RA-i— RG-1 
Social withdrawal 26^FA-^, 26-JH-2 
SocioecooGfmic factors 26^A-4, 

26-AA-6, 26-AA-e, 26-AA-13, 26-00-3, 
26-EA-3, 26-ED-3, 26-FC-7, 26-H0rl, 
26-JC-l, 26-JD-l, 26-JH-l, 26-KS-2, 
26-LA-5, 26-UB-I, 26-HA-Ik-NG-3, 
26-OA-l, 26-OJ-2, 26-PD-3 , 26-PB-7, 
26-PB-lO, 26-QE-l — 5, 26-SD-l~SF-2 



SpaoisbrMnerican cbildren 26-lfB-I 
Special education. Se^ Education. 
Speech . , 

defects 26-JG-3, 26-JH-5 

patterns 26-NA^2 

sound identification 26-CU-l 

therapy 26-JH-5 
Static balance ability 26-DB^2 
Stimulus pref erencQ. . 260&>"I 
Stress 26-AA*3, 26^AA-13 
Structural therapy 26-JE-l 
Stuttering 26-JG-3, 26-JH-5 
Suicide 26-nC^2, 26-J6-1 



Tutoring 26-MC-2 
Twins. See Fainily. 

Unmarried inothers 26-KA-I 

Values 26^AA-4, 26-^-17, 26-OlC-l. 
^ee also Aspirations. 



Work^'Study prograios. See Education. 
Youth Reports project 26*^-17 
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CUARlN(aiOU3B PUBLICATIONS 



Blbllogrmpby op the Battered Child , revised July 1989. Copies free from the 
Clil,ldreD*ii Bureau, Offico of child OevelopmeDt, U. 3. Department of Health, 
fiducatiOD, and wolfare> Washingtoo^ 0. 20201. 

Research Relating to Bj«)tiODally Disturhod Childrop . 1988. A listing of studies 
reported to the Clearinfthouse between X9&6 and 1967, iDCluding puhlication 
references. Single copies free fron the Children's Bureau; also avail^le 
directly fros the Oovernaent Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402, for $1.00. 
Do^ not send noney to the Children's Bureau. 

Research Relating to Juvenile belinguepts . 1982 (reprinted 1988). A listing of 
studies reported to tho Clssringliouse between 1948 and 1961, including publication 
references. Single copies free fro« the dhildren^s Bureau. 

Research Relating to Mentally Retarded Children ^ 1988 (reprinted 1988). A listing 
or studies reported to the clearinghouse between 1948 end 1985, including publica- 
tion references. Single copies ftee from the Children's Bureau; also available 
directly frov the (Government Printing Office for 89 cents. Do not send money to 
tbe Cblldren^s Bureau. 

Research Relating -to Cbildron .* An inventory of abstracts of ongoing or recently 
completed studies, published about every six months. Single copies of the follow- 
ing issues ere available wi^thout charge from the Children's Bureau. (Dates 
indicate period during which the studies were reported to us.): 

Bulletin 13 (August 1980 ^ January 1981) 

Bulletin 18 (July 1962 - January 1983) 

Bulletin 17 (February 1983 ^ February 1964) 

Bulletin 18 (Kerch - December 1984) 

Bulletin 19 (January * September 1985) 

Bulletin 20 (October 1909 - Hay 1908) 

Copies of the following issues are available for purchase directly from t 
QovernmeDl^ Printing Office, at the prices indicated: 

bulletin 21 (June 1988 - April 1987) ^ $1.25 

Bulletin 22 (Hay - December 1987) - 41^00 

Bulletin 23 (January * August 1988) - $1.75 

Bulletin 24 (September 1988 - Harch 1969) -*^$1.50 

Bulletin 25 (April - December 1989) - $1.25 



All issues not listed above ^e OUT OF PRINT but are availsble in many lib^ar^es. 




«An investigator receives a free copy of the issue of Research Relating to Children 
in which his study appears. A free copy of esch issug^B available to libraries 
and research centers. ^ 
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